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Mobilizing for Two Wars 





T is interesting to note 
at this time when the 
plans that are pre- 
pared and ready for 
use in case of a ma- 
jor emergency are to 
be given a further 
test on July 4, the 
methods employed in 
the mobilization for 
the two greatest wars, 
in point of numbers, the Civil war and 

the World war, in which the United 

States has been engaged. 

In the: Civil war 





large numbers of regular officers, be- 
eause of their superior skill, received 
commissions carrying much higher 
relative rank. The volunteers them- 
selves in a few months became better 
trained and more efficient and thus 
closely resembled the expanded Regu- 
lar Army, which was itself largely 

composed of new officers and men. 
The regulars had the advantage of 
an intelligent system of promotion, ap- 
pointment and recruitment. At the 
close of the year 1860 the Regular 
Army consisted of only 198 companies, 
183 of which were 





the laws relating to 
the organization of 
the Union forees con- 
templated, as in the 
Mexican war, the use 
of three classes of 
troops: regulars, vol- 
unteers and militia. 


mon 


gression or 


“Keep your powder dry” 
. o . y 
is an aphorism of com- 


sense 
and does not spell ag- 
“militarism” 


stationed on the 
frontier or enroute 
to posts west of the 
Mississippi. The re- 
maining 15 com- 
panies were station- 
ed along the Cana- 
dian frontier and on 


application 





The relative impor- 

tance of each was, however, very differ- 
ent. The volunteers (including draft- 
ed men) were vastly superior in num- 
bers and were the main reliance of the 
Union forces. The militia, after the 
first call, were intended more for local 
use than for employment with the ar- 
mies in the field. The regulars, in 
the early part of the war, were, as 
usual, the only troops worthy of the 
name, but as time progressed and it 
beeame impossible to recruit this force 
in competition with the volunteers, 


the Atlantic coast 
and the Gulf of Mexico. To garrison 
the nine fortifications along the south- 
ern coast, only five inexpansive com- 
panies were available and it was not 
until February, 1861, that they were 
augmented by 600 recruits. 

Upon receipt of the news of the fall 
of Fort Sumter, the President called 
out the only available foree—75,000 
militia—to serve for three months, 
having recourse to the Act of 1795. It 
is apparent from the terms of the proe- 
lamation that the President and the 
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As it Will Be Done in Case of Emergency. Yellow Cab Men Receiving Instructions at 
the Presidio of San Francisco Before Taking Charge of an Inactive Truck Unit at 
the Last Defense Test 


cabinet began the war with the same 
confidence that was manifested by their 
predecessors that it could be ended in 
a few weeks or months. 

The Confederacy rightly disre- 
garded the States and called for 100,- 
000 volunteers, but made the mistake 
of limiting the service to 12 months. 
On May 3, as troops had been assem- 
bled in the south in sight of Washing- 
ton, it beeame no longer a question of 
repossessing the forts seized by the 
Confederacy, but the saving of the 
Government, the President assumed 
and exercised the war powers of Con- 
gress. The Regular Army was in- 
creased by 22,000 men, the Navy by 
18,000 and 42,834 volunteers were 
ealled for. Over 191,000 men re- 
sponded to the call for the armies 
alone. 

The organization of these troops was 


turned over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as the Secretary of War was 
overwhelmed in providing arms and 
supplies for the 75,000 militia. On 
July 22, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to aecept 500,000 volunteers for 
6 months or three years, and on July 
25 he was authorized to accept 500,000 
volunteers for ‘‘during the war.’’ The 
method of raising troops, or of increas- 
ing the forces throughout the war, ex- 
cept as to conscription, followed closely 
the method prescribed on May 3, 1861, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
method was to determine the quota 
required, apportion the quotas to each 
State according to population and call 
on the governers of the States to fur- 
nish their quotas. The governors or- 
ganized the companies, regiments, etc., 
and appointed and commissioned the 
officers. No means of keeping up the 
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strength of the regiments was pre- 
seribed in the early period of the war, 
and when ealls for more troops were 
made, new regiments were raised. 
The army officers, who assisted the 
Secretary of the Treasury, recommend- 
ed that the officers be appointed by the 
President, that the troops be called U. 
S. Volunteers and that each regiment 
be organized with a depot battalion for 
the reception, training and forwarding 
of reeruits, but these recommendations 
were not approved. In the operation 
of the draft as in the organization of 
the volunteers the State authorities 
were more powerful than the United 
States and suecess or failure depended 
upon the aetion of State officials. Some 
of the governors refused to furnish 
their quotas of volunteers, but their 
States furnished large numbers of vol- 


unteers. These, under a special act of 
Congress, were organized into regi- 
ments by the President, he having the 
power to appoint the officers, which 


power, however, was often delegated 
to the mustering officers. They were 
U. S. Volunteers although credited to 
the States. 

The draft finally made it possible for 
the Government to fill up the old regi- 
ments, but did not prevent the exces- 
sive absenteeism due to the system of 
granting furloughs, the return of sick 
men to their homes by agents of the 
State governors and desertion due to 
excessive bounties. Men about to be 
drafted were allowed to volunteer and 
thus accept a bounty. Exemptions and 
the furnishing of substitutes also help- 
ed desertion. 

From the many regimental histories 
available, the following are selected as 
being typical examples of the methods 
used in raising units in this war al- 
though the methods differed in some re- 
spects depending upon the personnel 
and the viewpoint of, the governor of 
the State in which they were raised. 

5th Massachusetts. This regiment 











“What the American Legion did last September it will do this July 4: Put at the dis- 


posal of its country whatever ability it possesses, wha 


tever experience it gained in 


history’s greatest war, for the benefit of an experiment which has as its objectives 
the security of our country and the preservation of peace.”—James A. Drain, Com- 
mander, American Legion 
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was formed from companies of the 5th 
and 7th Regiments of Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia, and one newly-raised 
company from Boston. It was ordered 
to assemble in Boston in response to the 
President’s call for 75,000 militia. The 
companies commenced to assemble at 
Boston on April 19, 1861, and they de- 
parted on the 21st. An ex-soldier of 
the Mexican war was authorized to 
raise the new company April 16 and 
the required number of men had been 
obtained two days later. To raise the 
companies to full strength a consider- 
able number of new men were enlisted 
after the call. Equipment for the men 
was lacking, so that it was determined 
at first to send half of the regiment at 
onee and the remainder when equip- 
ment became available. 

None of the field officers and only 
one of the captains appear to have had 
service in the Mexican war. This regi- 
ment took part in the battle of Bull 








Run and was returned to Boston July 
30 and mustered out the next day. 
On the call of the President in July, 
1862, for 300,000 men to be raised by 
the draft, Massachusetts called for vol- 
unteers and the officers of the regiment 
on August 15, 1862, voted to serve for 
9 months. Almost the entire personnel 
of the regiment was changed and it 
was only a skeleton organization. In 
some towns, bounties were given of 
$125 to $200 per man. Five compan- 
ies had to be newly raised but all were 
mustered in at a State camp by Sep- 
tember 29. October 22 it embarked 
from Boston and arrived at Morehead 
City, N. C., October 27, about one 
month after being mustered into the 
service, and took part in its first en- 
gagement November 2. The coionel, 
lieutenant colonel, two captains and 
eight lieutenants appear to have served 
with the regiment during the three 


months’ tour. This regiment again 








Volunteers Assisting in the Messing of the 30th Infantry at Presidio of San Fran- 





cisco on Sept. 12, 1924. At the right is the head chef of the St. Frances Hotel 
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“It must never be forgotten that upwards of 100,000 women had very definite work 
during the World War with the Army. As the War Department views the approaching 
Muster Day, it sincerely hopes that every patriotic woman in the land will join with 
the men in this test of the practicability of the plans for the common defense. By 
this means the potential elements of our future forces, should occasion arise to call 
them to duty, will have a clearer conception of their individual tasks, and it cannot 
be denied that the responsibilities of the women are equal to those of the men.”— 
Hon. Dwight F. Davis 


volunteered for 100 days and was sent 
to Baltimore in July, 1864, and per- 
formed garrison duty at that place. 
61st Pennsylvania. The regiment 
was formed July 24, 1861. The col- 
onel was lieutenant colonel of a three- 
month regiment and served for two 
years in the Mexican war. He opened 
recruiting in two cities and by August 
1 had enrolled 500 men. Two men 
raised over 100 men and were made 
officers. Six hundred men having en- 
listed, the regiment was ordered to the 
front, although the organization was 
not completed as to field, staff and line 
officers, and the men had neither uni- 
forms, arms, or camp equipment. It 
left Pittsburgh on September 1, 
stopped two days in Harrisburg where 
some of the men received uniforms and 
arrived in Washington and camped on 
Capitol hill September 3. Here the 
men were armed with smooth-bore mus- 


kets, which they carried for 15 months. 
It then marched to the vicinity of 
Alexandria, Va., where it remained 
from October, 1861, to February, 1862, 
where it was adequately trained. In 
the latter month four companies of the 
23d Pennsylvania were transferred to 
it to keep it in the service, as any regi- 
ment without a total of 800 men was 
disbanded and distributed to other or- 
ganizations. In March, 1862, it 
marched to Hampton Roads and 
fought with credit to the end of the 
war. 

34th Illinois. 
raised by three men whom the gover- 


This regiment was 


nor commissioned as colonel, lieutenant 


colonel and major in response to the 
eall for 500,000 volunteers in 1861 for 
three years. 

All the companies but three were as- 
sembled at Dixon, Illinois, September 3, 
1861, from which point they moved by 
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rail to a camp near Springfield. One 
company was mustered in September 
6 and the remainder on the 7th. The 
examination for muster was very in- 
formal and none were rejected. The 
regiment was uniformed with gray 
jackets and pantaloons. 

On October 3 the regiment was sent 
by rail to Kentucky. After leaving 
Covington, Ky., arms were distributed 
to a few men in each company and on 
October 11 it reached Nolin river and 
was assigned to MeCook’s Division. 
By the ist. of December from 15 to 20 
per cent were unfit for duty on account 
of sickness. 

2d Rhode Island. After the depar- 
ture of the Ist Rhode Island Infantry, 
in response to the President’s call for 
75,000 militia, the governor of Rhode 
Island had issued orders providing for 
another regiment and on April 29 the 
adjutant general appointed a general 
of the militia to command of the regi- 
ment. 

Shortly after the call for three-year 
volunteers was issued, four full com- 
panies had been raised and on the 7th 
of May the governor authorized a ma- 
jor of the 1st Regiment, who had re- 
turned home, to organize the regiment. 
The new colonel was authorized to se- 
leet such officers and men of the new 
regiment, as he saw fit, or obtain them 
from any source he might think proper. 
By the end of the month he had raised 
the required number of officers and 
men, taking some of the former from 
the 1st Regiment. 

The regiment was mustered on the 
5th and 6th of June. Great care was 
exercised in the selecfion of officers. 
The governor stated in an order that 
the companies might recommend their 
officers and he would give due weight 
to such recommendation. 


On June 19 the regiment embarked 
for Washington, arriving there on Jun: 
22. Captain Frank Wheaton, Regula: 
Army, was made lieutenant colone! 
succeeding a former general of the 
militia, who had been originally desig- 
nated as colonel. Less than a month 
after its arrival it took part in the 
battle of Bull Run and served to the 
end of the war. 

116th Ohio. This regiment was 
raised in response to the President's 
eall for 300,000 men for the war, from 
Athens, Monroe, Noble, Meigs and 
Washington counties of Ohio, largely 
by the efforts of the military commit- 
tees of those counties. The regiment 
rendezvouzed at Marietta, Ohio, Au- 
gust 25, 1862. Some of the companies 
had for some days been guarding a 
railroad against anticipated rebel raids 
from Virginia. 

But three or four officers of the regi- 
ment had ever seen any military ser- 
vice. The military committees of the 
counties met at Marietta on August 17 
and recommended the names of certain 
men to the governor for appointment 
as field and staff officers. The gover- 
nor appointed all except one, who was 
lame. The colonel had been a captain 
of the 25th Ohio and had an excellent 
record. 

The regiment was ordered to Park- 
ersburg on September 1. It had not 
been mustered in; all men were with- 
out uniforms and equipment, and no 
camp equipment except that belonging 
to the camp, but were armed with old 
Belgian rifles, which were practically 
worthless. 

No adjutant was with the regiment ; 
and it had only one field officer. The 
colonel joined that date with orders 
from the governor to take the regiment 
to Parkersburg by marching. It reach- 
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ed Parkersburg that night and slept in 
a railway depot, as the men had no 
tents or blankets. The next morning 
not knowing how to form, as individ- 
uals they followed a captain to a se- 
lected camp site. The regiment was 
sent by rail to Gallipolis, Ohio, on 
September 6, and on September 16 
and 17 the regiment, except two 
companies not at full strength, was 
mustered into the service. Clothing, 
camp and garrison equipage and better 
arms were issued. One company was 
not mustered as one officer and forty 
men had refused to enlist. The two 
missing companies were not recruited 
to full strength and mustered until 
October 26. 


THE WORLD WAR 


Upon our entering into the World 
war, April 18, 1917, the majority of 
the units of the National Guard had 
seen recent service on the Mexican bor- 
der and some were still in the United 
States service. 

By the act of April 22, 1898, all 
able-bodied male citizens of the United 
States, or those who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years were made 
to constitute the national forces and 
were liable to perform military duty 
in the service of the United States. 

Under the Act of May 18, 1917, the 
President was authorized to raise im- 
mediately all or such number of incre- 
ments of the Regular Army, provided 
by the National Defense act of 1916, 
or such parts thereof as he deemed 
necessary and raise all organizations 
of the Regular Army to the maximum 
enlisted strength authorized by law. 

The period of service for all persons 
drafted and all enlistments under the 


Act of May 18 was for the period of 
the war unless sooner discharged. 

Under the same act, he was author- 
ized in accordance with the National 
Defense act to draft the National 
Guard into the service of the United 
States. The President was further au- 
thorized by the same act to raise by 
draft, organize and equip an additional 
force of 1,000,000 enlisted men. 

By the act of July 9, 1918, authority 
was given to raise by draft during 
each fiscal year ‘‘the maximum num- 
ber of men which may be organized, 
equipped, trained and used during 
such year for the prosecution of the 
present war until same shall have been 
brought to a successful conelusion.’’ 

The President was thus given within 
less than two months of the declara- 
tion of war more complete power than 
any war President in the history of the 
nation. 

The mistake of authorizing short en- 
listments was not repeated. The ap- 
pointment of officers for new units was 
left almost entirely to the discretion of 
the President as was the replacement 
of those separated from the service for 
any cause, even in the units formerly 
belonging to the National Guard. The 
President was further authorized un- 
der the Act of May 18 to discharge in- 
efficient officers. 

As there were only 9,000 officers in 
the Federal service at the beginning 
of the war, it was apparent to the 
War Department that the problem of 
obtaining the thousands of officers, 
which would be required for the 
greatly expanded army (about 200,000 
were eventually appointed) was the 
the most important duty devolving up- 
on it. It was realized that success or 
failure in raising the war army de- 
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pended upon a proper solution of the 
problem. The successful precedents of 
the Plattsburg camps were followed. 

Officers’ training camps were estab- 
lished, therefore, throughout the coun- 
try, to which were ordered oflicers of 
the Reserve Corps, enlisted men of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, 
and candidates from civil life who were 
carefully selected by Regular Army 
officers after rigid tests as to physical 
and mental qualifications. At these 
camps candidates were given three 
months’ intensive training in all the 
duties of an enlisted man under Regu- 
lar Army officers, assisted by a few 
Reserve officers, and as far as practi- 
eable in the short time available the 
effort was made to acquaint them with 
the essential duties of a company offi- 
cer. 

It was realized that a trained officer 
could not be made in three months, but 
it was believed that a young, energetic 
man with a good general education, se- 
lected after a rigid course of training, 
eould in this period absorb sufficient 
knowledge to enable him to take his 
place in the new army and develop 
with it into an efficient officer. 

In the first training camp, only a 
little over one-third of the candidates 
were commissioned, which fact indi- 
eates the rigorous character of the 
course they were required to take. 
Very nearly one-half of all the officers 
of the army passed through training 
camps and more than two-thirds of 
those for line service. Of every six 
officers one had had previous military 
training in the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard; three received training 
in officers’ training camps and two 
went from civilian life into the army 
with little or no military training. Of 
the last group 60 per cent were physi- 


cians, about three per cent were chap- 
lains, and the remainder were men 
with special business or technical train- 
ing who were taken into the supply 
services or staff corps. 

The necessity for the draft was early 
appreciated, as volunteers were not re- 
ceived in sufficient numbers even to 
units to proper strength. The Na- 
tional Guard units had been consider- 
ably depleted in numbers as a result 
of the Mexican border service and 
many men were rejected when the 
units were drafted. On the average, 
however, the National Guard supplied 
two-thirds of its personnel. 

All of the Regular Army divisions 
except two, the National Guard divi- 
sions, except one, and the National Ar- 
my divisions, except two, were assem- 
bled in training areas as a unit in this 
country and received on the average 
eight months’ training before sailing 
for France. The organization of the 
National Army divisions was started in 
August. The general officers and an 
average of three field officers per regi- 
ment were assigned to these divisions 
to start the organization. The officers 
from the first training camps joined in 
August and the first draft was received 
in September. 

As an example of the method of re- 
ceiving the draft and the organization 
of a regiment in the National Army 
the 318th Infantry, 159th Brigade, 
80th Division (Camp Lee, Va.), is se- 
lected as typical. 

A colonel, lieutenant colonel and one 
major were assigned from the Regu- 
lar Army. August 27, 1917, the offi- 
cers commissioned from two of the 
training companies of the Fort Myer 
training camp were received at the 
eamp. The cantonment was still in 
process of construction, so that the 
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time of the new officers was taken up 
in endeavoring to speed up the carpen- 
ters and plumbers and attending 
school. 

The majority of these officers had re- 
ceived no training other than that 
gained as members of the provisional 
training regiments at Plattsburg in 
1915 and 1916 and at Fort Myer train- 
ing eamp. On September 4, word hav- 
ing been received that the first group 
of draftees would arrive that night or 
the following morning, the field, staff 
and eompany officers were assigned to 
their various positions in the regiment. 
The drafted men were to arrive in the 
approximate ratio of 5 per cent the 
first week, 15 per cent the second 
week, 25 per cent the third week and 
the balance the next week. The first 
contingent consisted of men who had 
volunteered for this duty. Strenuous 
effort had been made to have accommo- 
dations ready for the first arrivals, but 
in spite of this the plumbing was not 
completed or messing facilities in- 
stalled when the men arrived and bed- 
ding was received at the same time as 
the men. As the first five per cent to 
arrive would consist of about 350 
men, it was decided to fill up two 
companies to the authorized strength 
and assign the overflow to a third com- 
pany rather than to distribute them to 
all the companies. This group arrived 
September 5, assigned as scheduled in 
Companies A, E, and I. Company A 
was mustered in September 7 and Com- 





pany E the following day. Training 
of the regiment began at once and by 
the latter part of October the regiment 
reached its full quota of officers and 
men. The tables of organizations had 
been changed before this date, increas- 
ing the strength of companies from 150 
to 200 men, with one captain and five 
lieutenants. The officers of this regi- 
ment came from all parts of the United 
States, but the enlisted men were from 
the eastern counties of Virginia. 

The experience of the Civil war fur- 
nishes a basis for comparing the meth- 
ods used and the results obtained in 
the two great struggles. This compari- 
son is strikingly in favor of the meth- 
ods used in the World war. During 
the Civil war even the large sums paid 
in bounties did not forestall the draft 
and when it was put in operation, it 
was not operated by the Federal gov- 
ernment, but in cooperation with the 
States. 

During the war with Germany, twice 
as many men were raised as in the 
Civil war and at one-twentieth of the 
cost. This does not mean one-twentieth 
of the cost per man, but that twenty 
times as much money was actually 
spent by the Northern States in the 
Civil war in recruiting their armies as 
was spent for the same purpose by the 
United States in the World war. The 
saving in life as well as money due to 
the different method in appointing 
officers is of course impossible of calcu- 
lation. 
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Y the Act of May 8, 
1792, Congress di- 
rected the enrollment 
in the Militia of all 
able-bodied white 
men between the ages 
of 18 and 45, with 
the provision that 
they should provide 
themselves with ‘‘A 
good musket or fire- 

lock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two 

spare flints, and a knapsack, a pouch, 
with a box therein to contain not less 
than twenty-four cartridges, suited to 
the bore of his musket or firelock, each 
cartridge to contain a proper quantity 
of powder and ball; or with a good 
rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch, and powder 
horn, twenty balls suited to the bore of 
his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of 
powder, and shall appear, so armed, 
encountered, and provided, when 
called out to exercise or into service.’’ 

The following transcript from 

**Georgia Scenes’’ by Augustus Bald- 

win Longstreet, in which he quotes the 

yarn written by Timothy Cranshaw, 
published in Augusta, Georgia, in 

1835, is of interest in connection with 

the development of national defense in 

the United States: 














MILITIA COMPANY DRILL IN 1815 


I happened, not long since, to be 
present at the muster of a captain’s 
company, in a remote part of one of 
the counties; and as no general de- 
scription could convey an accurate idea 
of the achievements of that day, I 
must be permitted to go a little into de- 
tail, as well as my recollection will 
serve me. 


10 


of Years Ago 


The men had been notified to meet 
at nine o’clock, ‘‘armed and equipped 
as the law directs’’; that is to say, 
with a gun and eartridge box at least, 
but, as directed by the law of the 
United States, ‘‘with a good firelock, a 
sufficient bayonet and belt, and a 
pouch with a box to contain not less 
than twenty-four cartridges of powder 
and ball.’’ 

At twelve, about one-third, perhaps 
one-half, of the men had collected, and 
an inspector’s return of the number 
present, and of their arms, would have 
stood nearly thus: one captain, one 
lieutenant; ensign, none; fifers, none; 
privates present, 24; ditto absent, 40; 
guns, 14; gunlocks, 12; ramrods, 10; 
rifle pouches, 3; bayonets, none; belts, 
none; spare flints, none; cartridges, 
none; horsewhips, walking canes and 
umbrellas, 10. A little before one, the 
captain, whom I shall distinguish by 
the name of Clodpole, gave directions 
for forming the line of parade. In 
obedience to this order, one of the ser- 
geants, whose lungs had long supplied 
the place of a drum and fife, placed 
himself in front of the house, and be- 
gan to bawl with great vehemence, 
** All Captain Clodpole’s company pa- 
rade here!. Come gentlemen, parade 
here!’’ says he—‘‘all you that hasn’t 
got guns fall into the lower end.’’ He 
might have bawled till this time, with 
as little success as the sirens sung to 
Ulysses, had he not changed his post to 
a neighboring shade. There he was 
immediately joined by all who were 
then at leisure; the others were at that 
time engaged as parties or spectators 
at a game of fives, and could not just 
then attend. However, in less than 
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half an hour the game was finished, 
and the eaptain enabled to form his 
company, and proceed in the duties of 
the day. 

Look to the right and dress! 

They were soon, by the help of the 
non-commissioned officers, placed in a 
straight line; but, as every man was 
anxious to see how the rest stood, those 
on the wings pressed forward for that 
purpose till the whole line assumed 
nearly the form of a crescent. 

‘‘Why, look at ’em,’’ says the cap- 
tain; ‘‘why, gentlemen, you are all a 
crooking in at both ends, so that you 
will get on to me bye and bye! Come, 
gentlemen, dress, dress!’’ 

This was accordingly done; but im- 
pelled by the same motives as before, 
they soon resumed their former figure, 
and so they were permitted to remain. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,’’ says the captain, 
‘‘T am going to carry you through the 
revolutions of the manual exercise, and 
| want you, gentlemen, if you please, 
to pay particular attention to the word 
of command, just exactly as I give it 
out to you. I hope you will have a 
little patience, gentlemen, if you 
please, and if I should be agoing 
wrong, I will be much obliged to any 
of you gentlemen, to put me right 
again, for I mean all for the best, and 
I hope you will excuse me if you please. 
And one thing, gentlemen, I caution 
you against, in particular—and that is 
this—not to make any mistakes if you 
can possibly help it; and the best way 
to do this, will be to do all the mo- 
tions right at first; and that will help 
us to get along so much the faster; and 
I will try to have it over as soon as 
possible—Come boys, come to a 
shoulder.’’ 

‘*Poise, foolk !* 


“Cock foolk! Very handsomely 
done. 


‘*Take aim! 

*‘Ram down cartridge! No! No! 
Fire! I recollect now that firing 
comes next after taking aim, according 
to Steuben ; but, with your permission, 
gentlemen, I’ll read the words of eom- 
mand just exactly as they are printed 
in the book, and then I shall be sure to 
be right.’’ 

*‘Oh yes! read it Captain, read it!’’ 
exclaimed twenty voices at once, ‘‘that 
will save time.”’ 

** *Tention the whole! Please to ob- 
serve, gentlemen, that at the word 
‘fire!’ you must fire; that is, if any 
of your guns are loaden’d, you must 
not shoot in yearnest, but only make 
pretense like; and you, gentlemen fel- 
low soldiers, who’s armed with nothing 
but sticks, riding switches and corn 
stalks, needn’t go through the firings, 
but stand as you are, and keep your- 
selves to yourselves. 

‘*Half cock, foolk! Very well done. 

‘*S-h-o-t, (spelling) Shot pan! That 
too, would have been handsomely done, 
if you hadn’t handled cartridge in- 
stead of shotting pan! but I sup- 
pose you wasn’t noticing—Now ’ten- 
tion one and all, gentlemen, and do that 
motion again. 

*‘Shotpan! Very good, very well 
indeed; you did that motion equal to 
any old soldier—you improve astonish- 
ingly. 


‘*Handle cartridge! pretty well, con- - 


sidering you done it wrong end fore- 
most, as if you took the cartridge out 
of your mouth, and bit off the twist 
with the cartridge box. 

‘‘Draw rammer! Those who have no 
rammers to their guns need not draw, 
but only make the motion; it will do 





*A contraction and corruption of “Firelock.” Thus: “Firelock,” “flock,” “foolk.” 
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just as well, and save a great deal of 
time. 
**Return rammer! 
jut that 
think, with greater expertness, if you 


Very well again 
would have been done, I 


had performed the motion with a lit- 
tle more dexterity. 
‘**S-h-o-u-l—Shoulder foolk! Very 
handsomely done indeed! But your 
guns on the other shoulder, gentlemen. 
‘‘Order foolk! Not quite so well, 
gentlemen—not quite altogether; but 
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men )—‘‘ That ean’t be, Captain—pray 
look again; for how ean we charge 
bayonet without our guns?’’ 
(Captain) ‘‘I don’t know as to 
that, but I know I’m right, for here 
‘tis printed in the book; ¢-h-a-r—yes, 
charge bayonet, that’s right, that’s the 
word, if I know how to read. Come, 
gentlemen, do pray charge bayonet! 
Why don’t you 
charge? Do you think it aint so? Do 
think I lived to 


say ! 


Charge, |] 
) 


vou have this time 





Mustering Some of the American Citizenry in the Early Part of the 19th Century. 
From an old print 


perhaps I did not speak loud enough 
Try 
I hope you 
will be patient, gentlemen; we will 
soon be through. 

“Order foolk! 
gentlemen !—Very 


for you to hear me all at once. 
once more, if you please. 


Handsomely done, 
handsomely done! 
and the other half a leetle too late. 

‘*In laying down your guns, gentle- 
men, take care to lay the locks up and 
other side down. 

“-Tention the whole! Ground 
foolk! Very well. 


**Charge bayonet!’’ (Some of the 


o’day, and don’t know what charge 
bayonet is? Here, come here, you 
may see for yourselves; it’s plain as 
the nose on your fa 

-halt! Faith, 
turned over two leaves at once. 


Stop—stay—no 
I’m wrong! I 
I beg 
your pardon, we will not stay out long; 
and we'll have something to drink as 
soon as we have done. 


no! 


Come boys, get 
up off the stumps and logs and take 
up your guns, we’ll soon be done: ex- 
cuse me if you please. 

**Fix bayonet! 


‘Advance arms! Very well done; 








turn the stocks of your guns in front, 
gentlemen, and that will bring the bar- 
rels behind; hold them straight up and 
down if you please; let go with your 
left, and take hold with your right 
hand below the guard. Steuben says 
the gun should be held p-e-r, pertie lar 
yes, you must always mind and hold 
your guns ver’ pertic’lar. 
‘tention the whole! 


Now boys, 
‘‘Present arms! Very handsomely 
done! only hold your gun over t’other 
t’other hand up—turn your 
hands round a little and raise them up 
higher—draw t’other foot back—now 
you are nearly right—very well done. 

‘*Gentlemen, 


knee 


we come now to the 
Men, you have all got into 
a sort of snarl, as I may say; how did 
you get all into such a higglety-pig- 
glety?’’ 


revolutions. 


The fact was, the shade had moved 
considerably to the eastward, and had 
exposed the right wing of these hardy 
veterans to a galling fire of the sun. 
Being poorly provided with umbrellas 
at this end of the line, they found it 
convenient to follow the shade, and in 
huddling to the left for this purpose, 
they changed the figure of their line 
from that of a crescent to one which 
more nearly resembled a pair of pot- 
hooks. 

‘‘Come, gentlemen,’’ says the cap- 
tain, ‘‘spread yourselves out again in a 
straight line; and let us get into the 
wheelings and other matters as soon as 
possible. ’’ 


But this was strenuously opposed by 
the soldiers.—They objected going into 
the revolutions at all, inasmuch as the 
weather was extremely hot, and they 
had already been kept in the field up- 
wards of three-quarters of an hour. 
They reminded the captain of his re- 
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peated promise to be as short as he 
possibly could, and it was clear he 
could dispense with all this same 
wheeling and flourishing, if he chose. 
They were already very thirsty, and 
if he would not dismiss them, they de- 
clared they would go off without dis- 
mission, and get something to drink, 
and he might fine them if that would 
do him any good, they were able to 
pay their fine, but would not go with- 
out drink to please anybody; and they 
swore they would never vote for an- 
other captain who wished to be so un- 
reasonably strict. 

The captain behaved with great 
spirit upon the oceasion, and a smart 
colloquy ensued; when at last becom- 
ing exasperated to the last degree, he 
roundly asserted that no soldier ought 
ever to think hard of the orders of 
his officer; and, finally, he went so far 
as to say that he did not think any 
gentlemen on that ground had any just 
cause to be offended with him. The 
dispute was finally settled by the cap- 
tain sending for some grog for their 
present accommodation, and agreeing 
to omit reading the military law, and 
the performance of all the maneuvers, 
exceptive of three such easy and sim- 
ple ones as could be performed within 
the compass of the shade. After they 
had drunk their grog, and had ‘‘spread 
themselves,’’ they were divided into 
platoons. 

** *Tention the whole !—To the right, 
wheel!’’ Each man faced to the right 
about. 


‘“Why, gentlemen, I did not mean 
for every man to stand still and turn 
himself nat’rally right around; but 
when I told you to wheel to the right, I 
intended you to wheel round to the 
right as it were. Please to try again, 
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gentlemen ; every right hand man must 
stand fast, and only the others turn 
round.’’ 

In the previous part of the exercise, 
it had, for the purpose of sizing, been 
necessary to denominate every second 
person a ‘“‘right hand man.’’ A very 
natural consequence was, that on the 
present occasion those right hand men 
maintained their position, all the in- 
termediate ones facing about as before. 

‘*Why look at ’em now!’’ exclaimed 
the captain, in extreme vexation—‘‘I’ll 
be d—-—d if you understand a word I 
say. Excuse me, gentlemen, it rayly 
seems as if you could not come at it 
exactly. In wheeling to the right, the 
right hand end of the platoon stands 
fast, and the other end comes round 
like a swingletree. Those on the outside 
must march faster than those on the in- 
side. You certainly must understand 
me now, gentlemen; and please to try 
it once more.’’ 

In this they were a little more sue- 
cessful. 

‘* *Tention the whole! To the left— 
left, no—right—that is, the left—I 
mean the right—left wheel, march!”’ 

In this, he was strictly obeyed ; some 
wheeling to the right, some to the left, 
and some to the right-left, or both 
ways. 

**Stop! halt! Let us try it again! I 
could not just then tell my right hand 
from the left! You must excuse me, 
if you please—experience makes per- 


fect, as the saying is. Long as I have 
served, I find something new to learn 
every day ; but all’s one for that. Now, 
gentlemen, do that motion once more.’’ 


By the help of a non-commissioned 
officer in front of each platoon, they 
wheeled this time with considerable 
regularity. 

**Now, boys, you must try to wheel 
by divisions; and there is one thing in 
particular which I have to request of 
you, gentlemen, and that is, not to 
make any blunder in your wheeling. 
You must mind and keep at a wheeling 
distance, and not talk in the ranks, nor 
get out of fix again; for I want you 
to do this motion well, and not to make 
any blunder now. 

‘* *Tention the whole! By divisions, 
to the right wheel, march!”’ 

In doing this, it seemed as if bedlam 
had broken loose: every man took the 
command. Not so fast on the right !— 
Slow now !—Haul down those umbrel- 
las!—Faster on the left!—Keep back 
a little there!—Don’t serouge so!— 
Hold up your gun Sam!—Go faster 
there !—faster! Who trod on my—? 
d——n your huffs!—Keep back! Stop 
us, Captain—do stop us? Go faster 
there! I’ve lost my shoe! Get up 
again, Ned! Halt! halt! halt !—Stop, 
gentlemen! stop! stop! 

By this time they had got into utter 
and inextricable confusion and so I 
left them. 
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Lifting the Paper Barrage 


A Subordinate Commander 


H AT ‘‘subordinate 
commanders appear 
at times to be more 
interested in admin- 
istration than in tae- 
tical training’’ is a 
discovery of the War 
Department as dis- 
closed in its recently 
issued Notes on 
Training for the 








year 1924. 

Substituting the words ‘‘concerned 
about’’ or ‘anxious over’’ for ‘‘inter- 
ested in’’ most sub- 


tive worries would gradually be les- 
sened and that the numerous subordi- 
nate commanders might find them- 
selves in a position to devote more time 
to the study of and instruction in the 
real fundamentals of their military 
work. 

A few years back a unit command- 
er’s daily prayer was for ‘‘just one 
more officer with my company’’ to 
distribute more evenly the administra- 
tive load and to permit of more time 
being devoted to personal supervision 
of training. That happy day has 

dawned, in fact the 





ordinate commanders 
would plead guilty. 
But it would take a 
Blackstone to prove 
that there are any 
great number of unit 
commanders who pre- 
fer to spend several 


No more than one to 
two hours each after- 
noon for “paper work” 
should be required of 
a company commander 


unhoped for unthink- 
able ‘‘two additional 
officers’’ are found in 
some units. But with 
their advent has come 
sufficient increased 
paper work to con- 
—— sume the time of dou- 





hours over clothing 
settlements in preference to instruct- 
ing their organizations in the combat 
principles of a platoon in the attack. 
There was plenty of administrative 
work to oceupy any company com- 
mander’s leisure hours in the years 
just after the World war. With the 
vast influx of reeruits in 1920 and 
1921, at which time two and even 
three companies were frequently com- 
manded by one officer, it was neces- 
sary to devote even more time to the 
purely administrative functions. But 
as the Army became more stabilized 
about 1922 and the oft-quoted ‘‘after- 
war reaction’’ began to dissipate itself 
it was to be expected that administra- 


ble that number of 
officers. 

The War Department is concerned 
over the vast amount of administration 
required at present in the Army. This 
is evident from the fact that, aecord- 
ing to service publications, boards for 
the study of the problem have been in 
session almost continuously during the 
past few years. One of the most popu- 
lar.of present day service jokes among 
officers doing troop duty, however, is 
that coincident with the convocation of 
each such board there comes a ten to 
twenty per cent increase in the volume 
of administrative work demanded of 
subordinate commanders, though none 
charge that this strange phenomenon 
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is the result of the labors of such in- 
vestigating bodies. 

Ranging from the supervision of 
tailor-made uniform measurements, 
the fitting of shoes and socks, and the 
daily inspection of his mess accounts 
to attendance at officers’ troop schools, 
trying, judging or defending those un- 
fortunates brought before courts-mar- 
tial, and the giving of sex morality 
lectures, a list might be enumerated of 
well over half a hundred matters con- 
nected solely with administration 
which the subordinate commander 
must personally attend to in order to 
comply with various War Department 
regulations. 

By what means, except supernatural, 
a company commander can personally 
see to the fitting of clothing drawn 
for his unit on the same afternoon that 
he is excused from attendance at offi- 
cers’ school for the purpose of con- 
ducting a court-martial case as judge 
advocate has never been determined 
by the self-appointed and unofficial 
boards which meet in the various offi- 
cers’ quarters to discuss the elimina- 
tion of paper work. 

That efforts are being made to elim- 
inate some of the most oppressive of 
the tasks which fall to the lot of the 
company commander is evidenced by 
the introduction of Senator Wads- 
worth’s bill in the Senate to eliminate 
a great part of the onerous and usu- 
ally unavailing formal investigations 
of minor courts-martial charges. 

That others of these administrative 
anchors can be lifted by a little study 
of the problem will be shown later. 

But while attempting to infiltrate 
some minor degree of tactical study and 
training through the forest-like defen- 
sive position which the ‘‘must do’’ 


items form, the subordinate command- 
er finds himself encompassed by a well- 
nigh impenetrable box barrage of 
paper. 

Into the orderly rooms of one regi- 
ment of Infantry in 1924 flowed and 
surged in serially numbered general 
orders, circulars, bulletins and memvr- 
anda of varying types from War De- 
partment, corps area, post and regi- 
mental sources 742 papers ranging in 
size from one to thirty-five pages each. 
Added to this concentration were the 
unnumbered circulars, memoranda, 
ete., which brought the total to 913. 
And to further intensify the barrage 
were the communications, indorse- 
ments, reports and the like which ran 
the total figure of papers entering one 
orderly room in one year to over 1,200! 

Is it to be marveled that in their 
vain efforts to sumount this sky-high 
barrier ‘‘subordinate commanders do 
not always know their training regu- 
lations,’’ as the Notes on Training 
state? Is it to be wondered that a 
class in company administration com- 
posed of Reserve officers, veterans of 
World war days, smiles condescend- 
ingly and sympathetically when shown 
the elaborate system of files for this 
mass of material? For, were an emer- 
gency to arise, would not these neat 
files and their bulky contents go into 
discard almost in their entirety? 

Marshal von Hindenburg has asked: 
‘Who can doubt that the study of 
military history is the best training for 
generalship?’’ The War Department 
and the most successful American mili- 
tary leaders constantly urge junior offi- 
cers to devote much of their spare time 
to the study of the world’s greatest 
battles and leaders. But, wound about 
with a mass of administrative ‘‘red 
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tape,’’ the younger officer finds little 
opportunity for such study. 

The administration must be accom- 
plished or the unit commander hears 
in no uncertain terms from the powers 
higher up. Of the actual state of 
training of his organization, of his own 
knowledge of the military profession, 
not so much is said and in most cases 
not so much is known. So training is 
slighted and administrative skill in- 
creases. Thus, it might be said, under 
present circumstances he fits himself 
less for the réle of a Stonewall Jackson 
than for that of a John Wanamaker. 

The junior officer comes to believe 
that under present conditions training 
is secondary to administration; that 
upon the completeness of his document 
file rather than upon the proficiency 
of his unit’s training in scouting and 
patrolling is his efficiency as an officer 
rated. 

To a subordinate commander who 
permits such an idea to determine his 
actions it might almost be said that 
peace-time training is a detriment 
rather than an aid to his military effi- 
cieney when the war clouds break. 
Certain it was that during the recent 
war there was much criticism, a great 
deal from Regular Army officers them- 
selves, more from civilian sources, that 
officers of the professional force could 
not extricate themselves from the ‘‘ red 
tape’’ rut; that they could not be 
brought to the realization that supplies 
for the treops at the front must be 
obtained regardless of whether the 
requisition therefor was properly 
spaced or consisted of the required 
number of white, yellow and blue 
sheets. 

There are few problems facing the 
Army today which cannot be solved or 
partially rectified by a little study. 


Excellent progress has been made in 
many posts in curbing the evils of ex- 
cessive guard and fatigue so prevalent 
a few years past with the results that 
the percentage of re-enlistments is 
showing a healthy, gradual gain. 

It is believed that the administration 
problem, surely the most weighty 
which confronts the Army today, is 
equally solvable. And _ with this 
thought in mind the following sugges- 
tions are offered with the belief that 
many other far more pertinent solu- 
tions might be forthcoming. 

First and foremost it is believed 
that all boards of officers convened by 
the War Department to study ways 
and means for eliminating administra- 
tive details should begin their investi- 
gations at the bottom—in the compa- 
nies, batteries, and troops. The root 
of the evil lies in the lower units. A 
military force with the most efficient 
of staff corps could not be a powerful 
fighting machine if the training of the 
companies, battalions, and regiments 
were blocked by a mass of administra- 
tion. One thousand numbered forms 
might be eliminated in the War De- 
partment without alleviating one iota 
the subordinate commander’s burdens. 

Within an hour’s ride of the State, 
War and Navy Building are company, 
troop, and battery orderly rooms whose 
files and ‘‘In’’ baskets would tell an 
astounding story. Were the subordin- 
ate commanders of such units con- 
sulted or questioned prior to the issu- 
ance of many War Department circu- 
lars and Army regulations it is be- 
lieved that many of the countless 
**ehanges’’ which flow into the orderly 
rooms would be obviated. The changes 
in property accountability and money 
clothing allowances within the past 
three years have been so great in num- 
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ber that an officer away from troops 
for but one year finds himself utterly 
at sea in these respects when he re- 
turns to the command of a unit. The 
company commander issues the prop- 
erty, and understands the problems 
which detached service, absence with- 
out leave and desertion involve. Were 
the original circulars and regulations 
turned over to him for perusal and 
comment prior to being issued many 
of the later discovered flaws which 
have caused as many as nine changes 
in one regulation in less than three 
years might have been eliminated be- 
fore the order ever was published to 
the Army. Such a scheme is often fol- 
lowed prior to the issuance of training 
regulations and there would appear to 
be no valid reason why the same policy 
could not be followed with respect to 
property and other such regulations. 

A Second suggestion, prompted by 
the fact that at least one corps area 
inspector has stated that, ‘‘Here in 
this office we are strong for real redue- 
tion of paper work and are doing our 
best to cut it down,”’ is that the va- 
rious inspectors during the coming 
year devote the maximum time to the 
study of how many of the items in the 
document and correspondence files can 
be eliminated with benefit to the whole 
Army and the minimum to whether the 
abbreviation ‘‘Doc’’ is placed in the 
proper margin. 

Were inspections made with this 
point in view it would be merely a 
question of a few months before the 
often flagrantly violated Army regula- 
tion stating that, ‘‘When desired in- 
formation may be obtained from rec- 
ords in files which are available to the 
person desiring the information, 
neither subordinates nor others will be 
ealled upon to furnish it from any 


other sources,’’ would be sincerely ob- 
served lifting a great and most annoy- 
ing burden off the shoulders of the 
subordinate commander. 

Within a period of nine days at a 
summer camp held in recent years the 
following separate reports were re- 
quired by one office from each C. M. 
T. C. company: 1. A list of the 200 odd 
candidates by full name, home address, 
qualification with the rifle, score on 
each range fired and total score; 2. A 
list giving the name, home address, 
seore on each range, and total score of 
the ten highest candidates; 3. A report 
showing the number of men who fired 
for record, number who qualified, per- 
centage qualified, and number of ex- 
perts, sharpshooters and marksmen; 
4. A list by name of each candidate 
who qualified and his total seore; and 
5. The number of students in each 
company whose total score was over a 
given figure. 

The request for each of the above 
five reports emanated from the identi- 
eal office ; the data required on the last 
four could have been obtained from 
the first of the five reports. Were it 
not for the fact that these five reports 
were called for during a period when 
a myriad of similar demands were to 
be met by the harassed company com- 
manders the situation would have ap- 
peared to them as humorous, if not 
ludicrous, as it did to the Reserve offi- 
cers attached to the various units. 

In the same camp there were issued 
in general orders, memoranda and 
training memoranda from camp head- 
quarters an even two hundred papers 
in a period of three months, thirty- 
four training memoranda during the 
month of the C. M. T. C. alone as con- 
trasted with one complete blue-print 
training guide and two changes issued 
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by another C. M. T. C. of equal size 
and the same duration in a prior year! 

‘‘Written correspondence should be 
resorted to only when necessary owing 
to physical separation of the parties 
eoneerned . . . personal or local tele- 
phone conference should be the rule.”’ 
Such is an Army regulation promul- 
gated by the War Department for the 
sole purpose of eliminating paper 
work. That commanding officers, 
higher headquarters, and inspectors de- 
mand the observance of this regula- 
tion to the letter is a third suggestion. 

Within the past few months a regi- 
mental commander, concerned over the 
vast amount of administration de- 
manded of his company commanders, 
held a eonference attended by all unit 
commanders and his regimental staff. 
As a result of this conference the above 
quoted regulation was put into full 
foree. 

Within a few days the number of 
papers emanating from regimental 
headquarters was reduced to a bare 
minimum consisting for the most part 
of only the very few necessary special 
orders. The officers’ and first ser- 
veants’ bulletin boards and the daily 
officers’ call were used almost exclu- 
sively for the dissemination of all the 
information necessary for the regi- 
ment. Moreover, the same policy was 
soon put into effect to some extent in 
the post with correspondingly good re- 
sults. 

Penciled notes or informal telephone 
calls took the place of typewritten 
memoranda and single copies of in- 
structions placed on the first sergeants’ 
bulletin board and initialed by them 
replaced the mimeographed sheets for- 
merly sent to each organization. 

Still another move which was put 
into immediate force by the regimen- 


tal commander was that which ended 
the practice of appointing company 
commanders as investigating and sur- 
veying officers, these duties devolving 
solely upon the field officers of the regi- 
ment. 


The conference held in the regiment 
mentioned above served to 
other minor administrative burdens 
than those quoted, each one no great 
task in itself, but in the aggregate 
great consumers of valuable time. 


A similar conference or study of the 
administration question in other regi- 
ments of the Army should produce like 
results. 


alleviate 


Should not our every effort be to so 
condense paper work that from one to 
two hours each afternoon should suf- 
fice for this phase of a company com- 
mander’s work? There then would be 
left sufficient time for the study of 
training regulations and the like which 
would permit of no excuse for subor- 
dinate commanders ‘‘not 
their training regulations.’’ 


knowing 


**In time of peace, prepare for war.’’ 
with our mobilization scheme, our 
study of industrial preparedness, our 
training of civilian components, our 
modern and progressive doctrines as 
taught by our service schools and our 
training regulations, almost perfection 
in themselves, we as an Army are with- 
out question far better prepared for 
the national defense than ever before 
in the history of our armed forces—so 
far as the possibilities for effective 
training are concerned. 

But from the subordinate command- 
er’s viewpoint, until the administrative 
graph begins to describe a downward 
rather than an ever-risiug curve, thus 
permiting the study of and successful 
application of the training mediums 
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afforded us, we ‘‘in time of peace’’ by ourselves for efficient functioning i 
an over-emphasis on administration the fundamentals of our professio1 
are unfitting rather than preparing when war looms. 


D 


General Bullard Speaks Out 


Lieut. General Bullard’s memoirs now running in 
the Tribune are a refreshing contrast to the guarded 
utterances of many of our Army and Navy men. We 
do not blame the victims of official censorship for ex- 
ercising caution in self-defense, for candor has been 
sharply punished. We do blame the system of cen- 
sorship which seems to operate more repressively with 
us than in other military systems, and, we believe, to 
the injury of the services and the nation. A self- 
governing people have a right to know more than we 
are permitted to know about the elements of national 
defense and the conditions of their defenses. The 
American publie has always needed education in the 
problems of war and enlightenment as to the state of 
national defense. Our officers, with proper safe- 
guards against untimely disclosures and the abuse of 
publicity by ambitious egotists, are the only sources 
of public knowledge and guidance in this vitally im- 
portant field, and they ought to have at least as much 
freedom to say what they think as a French or British 
soldier. 

General Bullard is, we assume, out of the reach of 
discipline for what the official view considers indis- 

\ eretion, and being a plain, blunt man as well as a 
| very suecessful and distinguished commander, he is 
saying some things which much needed to be said with 
authority and frankness. Many lessons of our war 
‘ effort have remained unlearned by the American peo- 
ple because those who had learned them were not able 
or willing to teach them. We hope General Bullard’s 
testimony will impress Congress and the publie and 
encourage further plain speaking by the men who 

know.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Group Plan in Armory Training 
Capt. Frank Lockhead, Jnfantry' 





IME, an _ important 
factor in all training 
problems, exerts a di- 
rect influence upon 
every instruction 
task we undertake. It 
is probably a greater 
obstacle to training 
in the National 
Guard than in the 
Regular Army, for in 
the latter a better opportunity presents 
itself for minimizing the effect of the 
time factor, by reason of the greatly 
increased number of 








be a difficult one even though the 
greater part of each evening was avail- 
able for instruction purposes. How- 
ever, fortune has not favored the Na- 
tional Guard to this extent and the bal- 
ance of power continues on the side of 
time, while all the difficulties of the 
problem remain with us. What is this 
measure of time for accomplishing the 
armory instruction task? How gener- 
ously is it meted out as a foundation 
upon which must be built suecess or 
failure? These are easy questions for 
any National Guardsman, for he must 


only recall any one of 





hours available for — ee “—— the very short one 
instruetion purposes. ‘This plan is believed to be and one-half hour pe- 
However, this article a more equitable arrange- riods of armory in- 
is intended only to ment for giving the max- struction to formu- 
diseuss the problem imum amount of instruc- late a reply. They 


as presented by the 
National Guard ar- 
mory training re- 


ized armory 


tion during the author- 


have all experienced 
the difficult task 
trying to put a quart 


of 


drill periods 





It offers 

a plan for overeoming, to some extent, 
the time factor as it affects this class 
of training. 

Prior to the World war our Infan- 
try training was a much simpler prob- 
lem than it is today. The effect of the 
war upon Infantry equipment and 
training was most marked, for it 
changed, to a considerable degree, the 
existing order of things. It injected a 
myriad of new ideas and improve- 
ments, not only in organization and 
equipment, but also in the methods 
of training. It created a problem of 
imparting more instruction in very 
limited periods of time. 

The armory training problem would 


quirements. 


of instruction into a 
pint of time. The result is nearly al- 
ways the same, for some is usually 
left over to be given during another 
period. 

Let us consider, for a moment, time 
as a limiting factor in the training of 
the National Guard. All instructon in 
this component of the Army is divided 
into two major groups, armory and 
field training. It is during the armory 
period that the units must be trained 
in preparation for the summer field in- 
struction. The time factor, as it affects 
training, probably offers the greatest 
obstacle during this period of indoor 
instruction. For field training there is 
the added advantage of a number of 
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full successive training days, while for 
armory instruction approximately 
fifty-two weekly assemblies of one and 
one-half hours’ duration each, are 
available. Unless all required instrue- 
tion is given during these regular 
weekly periods of armory drill, it be- 
comes necessary to use additional time. 
This is particularly true with respect 
to the non-commissioned officers, who 
are usually required to receive instruc- 
tion during special school sessions. In 
most instances these schools are held 
either on other nights than the regular 
assemblies, or just prior to or imme- 
diately following the scheduled drill. 
Such an arrangement imposes upon 
this class of personnel an additional 
one-half or more hours of instruction 
weekly, for which they do not receive 
Federal pay. It is not intended to 
convey the impression that members.of 
the National Guard are unwilling to 
perform duty without pay, for many 
are often required to sacrifice much of 
their time in the performance of their 
duties. It is believed, however, to be 
a more equitable arrangement to give 
the maximum amount of the prescribed 
instruction during the authorized drill 
periods, insofar as existing conditions 
will permit. When the soldier knows 
that no unnecessary time is being im- 
posed upon him, there is created a 
spirit of contentment and a greater de- 
sire to perform his duties satisfactorily 
—both recognized morale factors. 

It is believed a discussion of a sim- 
ple plan that would assist materially 
in obviating the necessity for any addi- 
tional time, enabling one to increase 
the instruction time during the allotted 
one and one-half hours, might be of in- 
terest to all concerned in the training 
of the National Guard. It is the purpose 
of this article to present such a plan, 


one which has been in use in an Infan- 
try regiment of the 28th Division, with 
full suecess over an extended period of 
time. It not only increased the in- 
struction time over the available hours, 
but it has also stimulated the interest 
of the personnel of this regiment to a 
marked degree. A similar plan, on a 
much broader scale, was also used in 
a Regular Army regiment and its ap- 
plication to this class of training was 
discussed during the training manage- 
ment course at the Infantry School in 
1923-1924. 

It was first tried in this National 
Guard. regiment in an experimental 
way, with the object of increasing the 
instruction time and the number of 
training subjects. At the same time, 
it was believed a non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ school could be included in the 
regular weekly period, as it was de- 
sired to eliminate the necessity for im- 
posing additional time, for the reason 
previously mentioned. The plan is 
simple and it is capable of application 
to any Infantry unit. That it is prac- 
ticable for National Guard training has 
been demonstrated, during a period of 
more than six months, despite the fact 
that the units of this particular regi- 
ment are located in widely separated 
places. It is still successfully operat- 
ing at the present time. 

Before taking up the discussion of 
this plan, it is necessary to impress the 
need for bearing in mind certain fac- 
tors. Any scheme of instruction, to be 
successful, must have the interest and 
support of those responsible for its ap- 
plication. If the idea is new or differ- 
ent from existing methods, it should be 
given impartial consideration and 
thought before being rejected. It is 
not claimed that this plan is a panacea 
for all the troubles of armory training, 
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hut it is believed to be a step forward 
in the solution of this difficult problem 
of the National Guard commander. 
For the successful operation of group 
training, there must be a carefully pre- 
pared schedule of the distribution of 
ihe time and subjects, with some ulti- 
mate training objective as the final 
goal to be attained. There cannot be 
any lost motion or delay due to misun- 
derstandings as to the time, place or 
subject of instruction, designation of 
instructors or the equipment necessary 
for each period. All concerned must 
be informed in advance of the nature 
of the work for each assembly and all 
necessary arrangements completed 
prior to the hour of commencement. 
Careful planning is necessary, haphaz- 
ard methods will not suffice. Normally 
the senior officer present is responsible 
for the strict adherence to the schedule 
of instruetion by all concerned. 

The first step consists of dividing the 
personnel of all units into three major 
groups as follows: 





Seniors—All non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and any selected privates who are 
considered potential material for pro- 
motion. 

Juniors—All privates who have at- 
tended at least one camp of instruc- 
tion, and any members of the basic 
group who may become juniors during 
the year. 

Basics—All new men coming into 
the organization, and any men who 
are eligible for the junior group but 
who need additional basic training. 


Provision is made for training the 
individual specialists, such as buglers, 
mechanies, cooks, clerks, ete., in the act- 
ual performance of duties pertaining 
to their work. The three major groups 
under this plan might be given other 


designations, but these are considered 
the most appropriate. Normally a 
greater number of groups will not be 
required. 


This arrangement of the personnel 
permits several groups to work separ- 
ately and simultaneously, during va- 
rious periods, which naturally results 
in an increase of instruction time over 
available time. The following copy of 
an actual page from the first group 
plan training program of this National 
Guard regiment, for the period from 
September 8 to December 22, 1924, bet- 
ter illustrates this gain. The data 
shown here is for the rifle units, but 
similar gains were made in all other 
organizations. It does not include the 
basic group, which, if considered, 
would considerably increase the gains 
shown: 


RECAPITULATION 


a. Actual time available between the 
dates mentioned above, sixteen one and 
one-half hour periods, or 24 hours. 

b. Actual instruction time obtained 
during this period, sixteen group pe- 
riods aggregating 2.08 hours per as- 
sembly, or 3314 hours. 

c. Actual gain of instruction hours 
over available time during this perioa 
914, hours. 

d. Average gain in instruction time 
for each period during four months 
mentioned, basies excluded, 3414 min- 
utes. 

e. Total average instruction time for 
each assembly during this period 2 hrs. 
414 mins. 

f. Total number of subjects covered 
during the full period of four 
months, 12. 

g. Distribution of instruction time, 
basies excluded, showing subjects taken 
up during the period: 
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September October November December 
gate 
i ee fn Oe Ee Clee ey cy j WP Hu Te pe 
8 | 15 | 22| 29 6 | 13 | 20| 27 3|}10/17| 24] 1 8 | 15 | 22 /H M 
j | | | | | i | 
SENIORS (alone) 9 hrs. 15 mins. 
1. Extended order 
| > Gee a Aes ie isa on 6 Y.<..) 88 t....4 pe 1—15 
2. Tactices—Duties of 
OS Serr 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30] 30}]....]....]....}....]....1 50 
3. Musketry........... ean cape a howe wall ...-| 30 | 30 | 30 1—30 
4. Map reading........ ae ee aio + aah 30 |....]....] 30 |....1 1—00 
Total hours : MIiM4I| 414i KIT wT KIL BI KIS 1 %I|M4“l% 1 0 | 9—15 
JUNIORS (alone) 9 hrs. 15 mins. 
1. Bayonet Training.... eee es eee ee ere e. 15 |... S |....]....] 1—15 
2. Rifle-Care & Cleaning.| 30 in diaiicls Ged sdaeies iu, oie Wee. a —30 
3. Automatic Rifle...... ...| 80 | 30 | 30 | 30 30 .-| 30 ]....] 30 .| 3—30 
4. Grenades........... ec 1S ee 5| 15] 15] 15| 15] 15] 15]....|.... ae i—45 
5. Military courtesy. ....]....]....].... ben er 3 ee See KPa —15 
6. Military hygiene......|....|.. lad oft ee De shelices a oe —30 
ee ye) ee had 5 ears ee Le ee 
8. Indoor rifle practice. ..|.... ‘ore ee eee Fae 
Total hours. .... Mi Mw’I i wI MIMI MI *MIi 41% 1 %i1%4%!% 1 0 | 9—15 
SENIORS and JUNIORS COMBINED 14 brs. 45 mins. 
1. Close order...........| 45 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30] 30 30 | 7—45 
2. Extended order... .... ere re “ee ae See ute 30 | 30 | 1—30 
3. Rifle marksmanship... 30 ae: Fee fee 30 |....] 30 30 | 4—00 
ee eer 6 i... RS BP. sect “Oe og oe OP Bee<s we .| 1—15 
5. Military courtesy.....]....]....| 15 : ae re ae Spee ere —15 
Total hours...... 1 1 1 1 34 1 % 1 4 1 lg 1 1 1 % | \ [14—45 
Aggregate instruction time| 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 |2%| 2 |2%| 2 |2%| 2 |2%] 2 2 | 2% | 1% |33—15 























The group plan has the added ad- 
vantage of placing the personnel of 
units into grades or classes, as in a 
school or college, which lends to the 
soldier an incentive to make more 
rapid progress in his general instruc- 
tion and to pass from class to class as 
quickly as possible. The term ‘‘basic’’ 
furnishes an excellent substitute for 
the word ‘‘recruit,’’ for it tends to 
place the new member immediately up- 
on a higher plane in his organization. 
However, the greatest advantage is the 
opportunity for conducting simulta- 
neous instruction in several different 


subjects, which relieves certain classes 
of personnel from repeating work they 
already know. It permits the various 
groups of individuals to make more 
rapid progress in subjects of direct im- 
portance to each and, at the same time, 
develops in the non-commissioned offi- 
eer a higher degree of leadership and 
a willingness to assume responsibility 
and command. It allows a more varied 
schedule of instruction for each assem- 
bly, which tends to build up rather 
than destroy individual interest. 
Everyone may be kept pleasantly en- 
gaged for the full one and one-half 
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hour period and, if the time is em- 
ployed in an interesting manner, the 
habitual clock watchers and those men 
who are always wondering when the 
drill will end may eventually be re- 
claimed and made to take a greater in- 
terest in their work. If the personnel 
of any unit can be kept in this state 
of mind, it is reasonable to assume that 
they will look forward to more inter- 
esting evenings, much in the same 
manner that they anticipate other 
forms of amusement which please them 
and oeeupy their time. 

Where more than one unit of the 
same type is located at a station, the 
instruetion of the seniors is best con- 
dueted as a single group under an espe- 
cially selected officer. This confines 
the preparation of the instruction mat- 
ter for this group *o one officer and, at 
the same time, reduces to a minimum 
the requirements in charts and other 
necessary equipment. This is particn- 
larly true in sand table instruction, 
for rarely is more than one such table 
ever available at a station. Some ob- 
jection may be raised to this combined 
training on the ground that the per- 
sonnel of various units will be instrue- 
ted by officers from organizations other 
than their own. Perhaps this is true, 
but it is also true in the ease of the 
average non-commissioned officers’ 
school, for seldom are these conducted 
in each separate unit at stations where 
more than one unit of the same type 
is located. Inasmuch as the senior 
group is virtually a school, combined 
instruction insures a more uniform 
type of training than would be possi- 
ble if several smaller unit groups were 
condueted during the same evening. 
The officer responsible for this instruc- 
tion should be designated sufficiently 
in advance to allow him ample time in 


which to prepare the subject to be dis- 
cussed by him. If one officer conducts 
all the senior instruction, at stations 
where several units of the same type 
are located, additional officers are made 
available for the junior group training 
in all organizations, except that from 
which the instructor is taken. The 
senior group is a valuable means for 
giving the non-commisioned officers 
and selected privates more advanced in- 
struction in tactical principles, duties 
of leaders and other important sub- 
jects. This could not be done, to the 
same extent, were they engaged in the 
work of the entire company for the full 
one and one-half hour period of ar- 
mory drill. 

The basie group instruction is al- 
ways conducted as a single group, un- 
der an especially selected officer, for 
it is recruit training and great care 
should be taken in selecting a suitable 
officer as the instructor. It should be 
impressed upon all the basic men that 
they are enrolled in the lowest group 
solely for the purpose of receiving suffi- 
cient basic instruction to relieve them 
from embarrassment when they are re- 
turned to full duty with their respec- 
tive companies. They should not be 
kept in the basic group longer than is 
necessary for them to learn the rudi- 
ments of the drill and such other in- 
formation it is deemed they should 
know. They always fall in with their 
companies for roll eall, following which 
they report to the basic group instruc- 
tor. Upon the completion of the basic 
training each evening, all such men 
should be returned to their organiza- 
tions to be dismissed with their fellow 
members. They must be encouraged to 
feel that they are actually members of 
the units for which they enlisted and 
not of a separate or recruit company. 
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All junior group instruction is con- 
ducted by the company officers, as- 
sisted by the non-commissioned officers, 
when the latter are not themselves re- 
ceiving instruction. The company or- 
ganization is always maintained and 
the places of the absent non-commis- 
sioned officers are filled by selected sol- 
diers, which offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for observing the junior per- 
sonnel for potential non-commissioned 
officer material and prospective eandi- 
dates for advancement to the senior 
group. The junior group represents 
the largest part of any organization 
and the temporary absence of the non- 
commissioned officers should not se- 
riously affect its training as a whole. 
It is during this temporary absence, 
that those subjects with which the se- 
niors are already familiar should be 
taken up with the juniors. As pre- 
viously mentioned, this relieves the se- 
nior personnel from repeating subjects 
which they have already covered dur- 
ing their junior service. They are en- 
abled to take up more advanced stud- 
ies in their chosen work. 

When a subject common to two or 
more groups is scheduled for the same 
evening, i. e., the seniors and juniors 
or the juniors and basics, ete., the 
members of the groups concerned 
should receive this instruction with 
their respective organizations. Such a 
situation may normally oceur during 
instruction in such subjects as military 
courtesy, military hygiene, rifle marks- 
manship, ete., when one instructor in 
each unit could more profitably con- 
duet such training. This avoids dupli- 
cation in instruction efforts, and all 
programs and schedules should be pre- 
pared to take advantage of this fea- 
ture. If desired, it is entirely possible 
further to subdivide the three major 































groups into smaller groups, which 
could be designated by numbers or let 
ters or any other symbols. The gain 
in instruction time increases propor- 
tionately with the number of groups 
working during any given period. Fo: 
example, if five groups were receiving 
instruction simultaneously in as many 
different subjects during any one-hal{ 
hour period, the duration of only one 
such period would be chargeable 
against the allotted time, the remain- 
ing four periods, or two hours’ instrue- 
tion time, representing a clear instruc- 
tion gain. The extent of the division 
in each organization will depend upon 
local conditions and needs, but in any 
ease a division into at least three 
groups will be necessary. 

The group plan of training advo- 
eated here should not be confused with 
the so-called block or mill systems of 
instruction. It differs in that all in- 
struction is conducted within the or- 
ganization, by the regularly assigned 
personnel, the opportunity for exer- 
cising command and leadership being 
the same as if the unit were operating 
as a whole. The company officers con- 
trol the training of their organizations, 
the only exception being the periods 
when the seniors and basies may be re- 
ceiving instruction separately. Even 
then selected company officers conduct 
this instruction, enabling them to re- 
fresh and improve their own knowl- 
edge of Infantry training and tech- 
nique. It must be remembered that 
the major part of all instruction wil! 
be for the junior group, it being the 
largest part of any unit, and that the 
temporary absence of the others will 
not seriously disrupt the company or- 
ganization. The junior group should 
always preserve the normal organiza- 
tion of the unit, even though broken 
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ip into subordinate groups. It is not 
ntended that the normal formation of 
‘he unit be changed to achieve the pur- 
pose of group training. This is in- 
tended to be organization training in 
every sense of the word, and care 
should be taken to insure the proper 
rotation of the officers selected to in- 
struet the senior groups. 

To insure the successful operation of 
group training, regimental and battal- 
ion programs should be prepared for 
periods of not less than three months. 
Unit commanders should be required 
to prepare detailed schedules for each 
weekly assembly, showing the nature of 
the instruction for each group or 
groups, duration of each period, study 
references, place for holding the in- 


struction, equipment necessary, ete. A 
schedule for the current week and an- 
other for the next assembly should be 
prepared weekly and posted on the or- 
ganization bulletin board. In _ this 
manner you keep the personnel ac- 
quainted with the nature of the work 
to be taken up and encourage them to 
look forward to other evenings of in- 
teresting training. To encourage this 
in each soldier should be the aim of 
every unit commander, for a man who 
is interested in the work of his unit is 
sure to turn out regularly for drill 
and, unless a satisfactory percentage 
of attendance is maintained, full bene- 
fit will not be derived from the instrue- 
tion efforts undertaken in an organiza- 
tion. 


D 


President Coolidge at Annapolis 


I am not unfamiliar with the claim that if only 
we had a sufficient military establishment no one 
would ever molest us. I know of no nation in his- 
tory that has ever been able to attain that position. 
I see no reason to expect that we could be the excep- 
tion. Although I believe thoroughly in adequate mili- 
tary preparations, what I am trying to argue is that 
they are not sufficient unto themselves. I do not be- 
lieve the American navy can succeed if it represents 
mere naked foree. I want to see it represent much 
more than that. We must place it on a much higher 
plane. We must make it an instrument of right- 
eousness. 














Discussions of Infantry Equipment 


The Transport of Water 
Capt. Ernest A. KinderVater, 25th 
Inf., Regimental Supply Officer 


Having read and studied the article 
entitled ‘‘Transportation for Water,”’ 
in your May issue, it is interesting to 
note the different methods and require- 
ments employed in hauling water for 


an Infantry regiment. I bring this up 


last maneuver of the 25th Infantry, a 
compared to those used by the 34t! 
Infantry where a 60-gallon tank pe 
battalion was sufficient transportation 
for hauling water. 

Our annual maneuvers occur in th: 
fall, taking in parts of the months o! 
September and October, which is ; 
dry season of the year in Arizona and 
the stream beds are without water. It. 





The Method of Supplying the 25th Infantry with Water during Maneuvers 


at this time to show that some action 
should and ought to be given by the 
proper authorities to authorize and 
regulate the necessary transportation 
required for the functioning of this 
very important matter. 

In the East where streams and other 
sources of obtaining water are plenti- 
ful and always available it is perhaps 
not very necessary to lay a great deal 
of stress on the water supply. It is to 


be noted that in Arizona it is dry all ° 


the year round excepting in July, and 
therefore, here, as well as in other dry 
parts of the country, the subject re- 
quires special forethought and plan- 
ning. 

I will relate the methods we used 
here in southern Arizona during the 
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therefore, becomes necessary to haul all 
the water required for the regiment 
and since the nearest point of supply 
is generally a mile or more away it 
takes quite a lot of hauling to supply 
sufficient water for drinking purposes, 
cooking and watering the stock. We 
use converted sprinkling wagons for 
the purpose, the Service Company 
operating them at the rate of one per 
battalion for the regiment during the 
field maneuvers. 

These sprinklers are converted into 
tank wagons by removing the sprink 
ling apparatus and filling the outlet 
holes with cement; tapping a pipe into 
the rear end of the tank to which fau 
cets are attached. A ‘‘handy billy,’ 
or suction pump, is added to complete 
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‘he equipment. The capacity of each 
these tanks is 600 gallons and for 
-ross-country hauling each requires a 
six-line team. The photograph appear- 
ing on the preceding page will convey 
the idea of the scheme. 

On our maneuver last fall, after ar- 
riving in camp, it was necessary to 
haul 5,400 gallons of water for the 
regiment during the first 24 hours, and 
about 4,200 gallons per 24 hours there- 
after during our stay in that camp. 
This of course included the watering 
of all animals. I will add that the 
strength of the regiment present dur- 
ing the maneuver was 34 officers, 850 
enlisted men and 209 animals. As this 
regiment is composed of old soldiers 
(having among them but few recruits) 
who have had much experience both in 
the field and during campaign there 
consequently was very little, if any, un- 
necessary waste of water. 

I give these figures to demonstrate 
how helpless we, out here, would be if 
we had to rely on carrying our water 
supply in milk eans and further in 
finding room on the escort wagons, now 
allowed us, for hauling them. The lat- 
est instructions from the A. G. O. al- 
low us 16 escort wagons and 7 rolling 
kitchens to the regiment which in turn 
allows one escort wagon per company 
(the remaining 4 going to the regi- 
mental headquarters, communications 
outfit, infirmary and regimental sup- 
ply officer) and one rolling kitchen to 
every two companies. When taking 
the field each unit is required to take 
all equipment called for under ‘‘A’’ 
and such articles as are essential un- 
der ““B”’ of the table of allowances 
and after this property, including what 
the battalion headquarters has, is 
loaded on the companies’ wagons it 
must be readily seen that there is very 


little, if any, space left for milk cans. 
Each rolling kitchen can carry enough 
water in its boilers to prepare one meal 
for the two companies. 

The tank wagons we employ are 
drawn from the post quartermaster on 
memorandum receipt and since we have 
no surplus animals allowed us in the 
tables, it becomes necessary to borrow 
the animals from the quartermaster 
also. 

When one considers that all these 
temporary methods and schemes are 
against regulations, it seems to me that 
the time has certainly come when some 
authority should be given regarding 
the issue of the necessary vehicles and 
animals for this purpose. Such au- 
thority will fulfill a two-fold purpose 
in that it will regulate and make uni- 
form a much needed system and fur- 
ther it will relieve certain officers from 
the necessity of having constantly to 
run a risk of having to reimburse the 
government for a vehicle he has re- 
modeled without authority. 


® 


The Phillips Pack Saddle 
Lieut. H. L. Boatner, 29th Inf. 


Both the cavalry and artillery have 
held or are about to conduct tests with 
the Phillips pack saddle. Recently the 
Infantry board was directed by the 
Chief of Infantry to conduct tests of 
this pack saddle for use both in ma- 
chine gun and howitzer companies. 
Company D, 29th Infantry was se- 
lected to make the actual test under 
the supervision of the department of 
experiment. This work has now been 
going on for four months but at this 
date no conclusions have been drawn 
nor has any final decision been made. 

The necessity of pack transporta- 
tion for our Army should be apparent 
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The back or outside of t! 
pads is of selected ta 
leather, reinforced wit |! 
spring steel ribs, arrange. 
longitudinally to assist i 
maintaining the shape o 
the pads while the contac’ 
is covered with th 
highest grade woven fel! 
or ealf-skin as desired. Th: 
pads are stuffed with long 
eurled hair, which retains 
its resiliency indefinite], 
The pads are molded to 


side 





Ammunition 


to every one. It is by no means a 
mere fantasy to expect that the ter- 
rain of our future operations might re- 
quire our transportation to be as prim- 
itive as that during the frontier cam- 
paigns of General Crook. Then, the 
pack mule with its laden aparejo sup- 
plied our predecessors. Trailing be- 
hind their bell mare, the faithful and 
plodding mules followed the detach- 
ments everywhere during their cam- 
paigns against the Indians, furnishing 
them the necessities with which to live 
and fight. And then later plunging 
through the Philippine jungles, the 
ubiquitous mule again proved indis- 
pensable carrying far beyond the reach 
of roads the supplies required for cam- 
paigns. In spite of motor and wagon 
transportation the pack mule again 
will be needed for the likelihood of the 
United States Army having to operate 
in mountains, jungles or deserts is real. 
It is for transportation in such terrain 
that the Phillips pack saddle for ma- 
chine guns is designed. 

The Phillips pack saddle, model 
1924, consists of two pads and a frame, 
with specially designed accessories of 
breeching, breast strap and cinchas. 


Phillips Pack Saddle Loaded with Machine Gun 


form and are rights and 
lefts; new pads may be r 
quisioned as required. There are thre. 
handholes on the outside or back of 
each pad for adjustments. The pads 
are equipped for attachment to the 
frame. 

The frame is scientifically designed. 
light in weight, and withstands hard 
usage. It lends itself readily for al! 
pack purposes, such as carriages for 
top loads and hangers for side loads 
and is free of all projections. A smal! 
hook on each boot-stick eliminates a 
lash cinch when the diamond or other 
hitch loads are packed. This hook is 
used with foot-rests on the corners of 
each pad, the rope passing around the 
foot-rests. These foot-rests also kee) 
the pads off the ground when the sad 
die is removed from the animal in 
camp. 

The pads are attached to the frame 
by staple fasteners at the top of pads 
and by aluminum pockets at the bot 
tom of the pads. Brass locking pins 
through the pockets lock the pads to 
the frame. The pads are easily and 
quickly attached’ to, or detached from 
the frame without the use of tools. 

The saddle is equipped with two mo 
hair cinchas and is cinched princi 








































ally with the front one. With cinchas 
roperly adjusted this method allows 
the hind quarters to travel through 
their natural swinging motion. The 
inchas are equipped with a specially 
lesigned but simple device for rapid 
nching and quick release of cinchas 
ithout tying or untying of knots. 

The breeching was developed with 
the saddle and differs from all other 
It was designed 
function at all gaits and satisfac- 
torily fulfills requirements. 


types of breechings. 


The breast strap is useful for fast 
\its and up-hill work. 

There is considerable flexibility to 
the saddle and it is suitable for either 
orses or mules. The pack animal has 
considerable freedom of movement un- 
der the saddle and ean gallop with 
agility. 

have demonstrated that the 
saddle will not only save animals, but 
insure the loads being present when 
needed. The average soldier may be 
taught to handle the saddle in a short 
period of time. 

The Phillips woven mohair pad or 
blanket is issued with each saddle. 
This pad shapes itself in- 


Tests 


stantly to the eontour of 
the animal’s back; is dura- 
ble, soft, cool, and easily 
cleaned. the 
blanket the 
canvas lined corona. This 
enthusi- 


It replaces 
woolen and 
pad has met the 
istic approval of every one 
The pad 


of itself cause an 


Vho has used it. 
ill not 


injury, 
THE MACHINE GUN LOAD 


The gun animal carries 
tripod on the off side 
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and the gun and one box of ammuni- 
tion the The spare 
parts roll is a top load attached to 
the gun The 
amount of water is carried in 
fun water jacket. 
cover is on the gun for marches and in 
For drill, or when battle is ex- 
This 


cover was developed to protect the gun 


on near side. 


hanger. prescribed 
the 
The canvas gun 


camp. 
pected, the gun cover is removed. 


from dust and dirt; for carrying hot 
guns; to prevent enemy gas from en- 
tering the gun mechanism and to as- 
sist in preventing the freezing of wa 
ter in winter campaigns. 

The tripod is packed with the trun- 
nion block against the inner side of 
the stud on the forward part of the 
hanger. The tripod carriage and all 
legs are unclamped, with the carriage 
pressed down upon the legs. The best 
position of the legs is one with the trail 
lee under the others. 
over the tripod legs and the carriage 
are secured by quick release levers. 
All straps should be tight. 


The straps pass 


Three boxes of ammunition are ear- 
ried in each 
When less than 


ammunition hanger. 


three boxes are ear- 
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ried, the boxes should be packed hori- 
zontally. The hooks on the ammuni- 
tion hangers are made of round steel 
to admit one box of ammunition be- 
tween the hooks as an emergency load. 

Weights of the saddle loaded and un- 
loaded are as follows: 


Saddle and gun pack . 2071, lbs. 


Saddle and ammunition 
pack . 2271, lbs. 
Saddle unloaded 981, lbs. 


This is only one of the many experi- 
ments which are being conducted in the 
29th Infantry. This regiment in ad- 
dition to its routine duties and the 
demonstrations for the Infantry School 
is rendering many other services to the 
Army. Having unexcelled advantages 
because of its proximity and close co- 
operation with the Infantry School au- 
thorities and also because of its war- 
strength organizations, there are nu- 
merous activities in the 29th Infantry 
which are non-existent in any other 
regiment in the Army. 
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Instruction Board for Wire 

Sections, Headquarters 

Companies 
Captain Feodor O. Schmidt, 3d 
Infantry 

The photographie illustration repro 
duced on this page shows a board con- 
structed in Headquarters Company, 
3d Infantry, to facilitate instruction in 
telephone work in the wire sections of 
the communication platoon. Prior to 
the construction of this Loard it was 
found difficult to make the men under- 
stand the funetion of the various parts 
of the field telephone since in its as 
sembled position it is hard to see the 
various parts or their relation to each 
other when being used. An obsolete 
telephone Type EE-5 was used and the 
ease with which the men learned the 
principles of the telephone by means 

of this board could readily be seen. 


® 


Sand Tables in Combat Training 
Major John P. Edgerly, Infantry 


There are many posts so located that 
due to climate or the location of the 
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The Telephone Dismantled for Instruction Purposes 
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post actual field work is almost impos- 
sible without going into camp. This 
-ondition is the rule rather than the 
exception with the Organized Reserves, 
National Guard, and Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, except for the brief 
time in summer camps. To meet this 
condition there has been evolved in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, a sys- 
tem of the use of sand tables in combi- 
nation with landseape targets. This 
system does not teach the mechanism 
of extended order, but does show the 
use of covered routes, selection of fir- 
ing positions, target designation and 
fire distribution. It has been applied 
with marked success to both the rifle 
squad and the 37-mm. gun squad. 
With the latter both direct and indi- 
rect laying may be used in firing. It 
appears that this method of training 
should be as successful in the other 
components of the army as it has been 
with the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. The necessary equipment is 
simple and should be easily procured 
or improvised at any post. 

For the rifle squad this equipment 
consists of seven gallery rifles, the 
necessary ammunition, one or more 
panels of landseape targets with cor- 
responding recording sheets and one 
complete sand table. An indoor gal- 
lery makes the work independent of 
weather as well as location. The sand 
table is placed near the firing point 
with all, or part of it, made up to re- 
produce in relief the picture shown by 
the landseape target. The landscape 
target with its recording panels prop- 
erly placed is set in firing position and 
is covered. The rifles must, of course, 
be calibrated to shoot properly on the 
recording sheet. The squad is brought 
to the sand table where the corporal 
is given his situation and assumed posi- 
tion on the table. He is then required 





to move his squad over the terrain on 
the table until he is ‘‘fired on’’ or 
sights the enemy. Then he is required 
to give his fire order. The squad is 
then moved to its firing position, and 
the screen over the target removed. 
Here he verifies his fire order if neces- 
sary and conducts the firing of his 
squad. 

The target is then examined and the 
problem discussed. Other squads may 
then be put through the same prob- 
lem or different problems. 

With the 37-mm. gun squad the 
equipment is the same except that the 
37-mm, gun with subealiber tube is 
used in place of the seven rifles. The 
gun is calibrated to shoot on the re- 
cording sheet, which in this case is not 
covered. Fire is adjusted by watching 
the strike of the bullet. Field glasses 
may be used if desired. To simulate 
indirect fire, a screen of target cloth 
or paper may be suspended between 
the gun and the target. The observer 
is stationed where he can watch the 
target and announce, signal, or send by 
written message the necessary adjust- 
ment orders. 

With the 37-mm. squad an interest- 
ing variation may be introduced by 
using another sand table to fire at, in 
place of the landseape target. This 
sand table may be made up on the 
ground. Its surface should be in- 
clined slightly toward the gun to make 
it clearly visible. Small paper or 
wooden targets may be placed on the 
second sand table to be actually shot 
at. The screen may be used as before 
to simulate indirect firing. The knock- 
ing down or around these paper tar- 
gets will make the problem much more 
interesting than firing on the land- 
seape target. This cannot well be 
done with the rifle squad if the whole 
squad fire. This is quite obvious from 
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the volume of fire, and relative size of 
bullets and target. 

The number and variety of prob- 
lems in scouting and patrolling, ad- 
vanee guard, outguards, which 
will involve combat firing, that can be 
handled in this manner will depend 
only on the ingenuity and imagination 


ete., 


of the officer conducting the instru: 
tion. A company with an indoor rang 
of its own can with this equipment en 
gage in indoor field problems at an 
time during the winter and thus star‘ 
its field training well grounded ii: 
minor tactics, musketry and combat 
firing. 








An Outing in the Old Army 


A hunting party from Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Territory, at a Camp on Little 
Heart River in 1875. Standing in front of the tent pole is General Custer, famous com- 
mander at Little Big Horn; on Custer’s left, standing, is a 7th Cavalry Officer, name 
unknown; the second man, standing on Custer’s left is Lieut. R. E. Thompson, 6th In- 
fantry. The third person from the left of the picture, seated, is Capt. Stephen Baker, 
also of the 6th Infantry. Lieut. James Calhoun is seated at the left of the picture; 
Lieut. W. S. Edgerly is reclining at the left of the lady who is hiding her face with a 
fan; Capt. Myles W. Keogh is standing at General Custer’s right; Capt. T. B. Weir, 
7th Cav., is seated just in rear of the camp cook, with the hirsute appendage; Lieut. 
A. E. Smith, 7th Cav., is seated on the extreme right; and just in rear of him is Lieut. 


Thomas Custer, 7th Cav., brother of General Custer. 
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The Communist Internationale 


Maj. Thomas C. Lonergan, /nfantry' 





N a speech which 


Gregory Zinoviev de- 
—— livered in Moscow 
) during the celebra- 


tion of the fifth anni- 
versary of the found- 
ing of the Comin- 
tern,? he divides the 
history of the inter- 
national labor move- 
ment into three 
epochs. The first, an epoch of prep- 
aration which culminated in the revolt 
of the Paris commune. The second, an 
epoch of evolution 











predominant to color the final texture 
of its decisions. He was unable to se- 
eure communistic domination within it. 
He did not succeed in forcing it to pro- 
claim the principle of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, ‘‘that the international solidarity 
of the proletariat of all countries is the 
supreme law.”’ 

Instead, it remained steadfast to the 
bourgeoise idea of patriotism, of the 
‘‘defence of the fatherland’’ psy- 
chology. It refused to adopt active 
measures for the abolition of the bour- 
geoise class and tue establishment of 

the proletariat. It is 





which was brought to 
a close by the World ‘The 
war. The third, an 
epoch of achievement spread of 
which began with the 
organization of the 
Communist Interna- 
tionale. 


preferred to consider 


most certain pre- the social order of 
ventative against the the world so firmly 
the disease’ established that it 
which is ravaging Russia, advised the proleta- 
is to lay bare the sore _ riat to wait patiently 
that has festered there until men had _ be- 





These three epochs 
coincide with the periods of the three 
Internationales. It is but natural that 
Zinoviev and those who agree with him 
should argue that the first two Inter- 
nationales, especially the second, failed 
because they were not built upon the 
‘“‘sound’’ foundation of communism. 
As a matter of fact the Second Inter- 
nationale, out of which grew the Com- 
intern, still continues to exist in a 
more or less a moribund state. The in- 
fluence of Lenin, woven like a thin red 
thread through the pattern of its pre- 
war deliberations, was not sufficiently 


come thoroughly per- 
meated with the 
ideas of socialism. In short, as Clara 
Zetkin defined it, ‘‘the Second Inter- 
nationale was a well-oiled apparatus 
for maintaining bourgeoise ‘law and 
order’.’’ So Lenin and his sympa- 
thetic adherents undertook the crea- 
tion of a new body whose activities 
would respond to Bolshevik sugges- 
tions. 


But to understand fully the origin 
and purpose of the present Comintern 
or Third Internationale, it is neces- 
sary to trace briefly the history of the 
two organizations that preceded - it. 





‘Major Lonergan has made a thorough 


study of communism and the communistic 


experiment in Russia. After the armistice he spent several years in Russia and South 
Russia during critical periods in the life of the Bolshevik government. 
* Comintern, i. e., Communist Internationale. 
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The First Internationale or Socialist 
Internationale did not result from pro- 
letarian revolution. It was founded in 
1864 under the leadership of Marx, 
who appears at this time to have be- 
lieved that at least in England the diec- 
tatorship of the working class might 
be attained without revolution. The 
Chartist movement in that country had 
strengthened the cause of the workers, 
and the French revolution of 1789 had 
awakened similar ideas in France and 
Germany. An opportunity for the first 
international meeting of the workers 
was offered by the international exhi- 
bition of London in 1862. During the 
exhibition two hundred French work- 
ers from Paris and its environs, and 
forty from Amiens were sent by the 
French manufacturers to acquaint 
themselves with the various methods of 
British production. The expenses of 
this delegation were borne by the man- 
ufacturers, as the French laws for- 
bade the existence of trade unions. 
There was also a German delegation 
present. Prior to their departure the 
French and German delegates were en- 
tertained at tea by the British work- 
ers. At this function a general discus- 
sion of labor problems was provoked. 
No attempt at organization was made. 
The different groups returned to their 
homes without any definite plan for 
the future. 

Some two years later at a formal 
meeting in St. James’s hall on Septem- 
ber 25, 1864, the First Internationale 
was actually organized under the diree- 
tion of Karl Marx. There were pres- 
ent at this meeting representatives of 
the English trade unionists, of the 
French workers who had joined to- 
gether during the previous two years 
under the guidance of Toulain, of the 


Poles, and of the Italians instructe: 
by Mazzini’s secretary, Wolf. 
French refugee, Le Lubez, outlined « 
proposed organization to consist of ; 
central committee in London wit 
branches or representatives in all th 
capitals of Europe. This organizatio 
was adopted and a number of Britis), 
trade unionists, Karl Marx and Major 
L. Wolf were elected to the centra! 
committee. The First Internationale 
through this committee began its ef 
forts to unite and drill the workers of 
the world in Socialism. It is responsi- 
ble more than any other single agency 
for the trade union organizations of 
Spain, Denmark, France and Austria 
Hungary. 

Many difficulties were encoun- 
tered, but the greatest obstacles in the 
path to success of the First Interna- 
tionale were the continual party in- 
trigues. Zinoviev, the present presi- 
dent of the Third Internationale, in his 
opening address to the second congress 
of that body at Moscow on July 19, 
1920, dilating on the dangers that re- 
sult from internal dissensions in the 
Internationale, pointed out that: ‘‘I/ 
the struggle of the First Interna- 
tionale, which was built by the hands 
of Marx and Engel, was not crowned 
with success, it was because at that 
time there was no union of workmen on 
the world’s seale. To be victorious 
over the bourgeoise, it is essential to 
realize this fundamental task.”’ 

In 1870 war was declared between 
France and Prussia. Following the six 
disastrous weeks of the Franco-Prus- 
sian struggle, the attempt of the com- 
mune in France failed with the fall of 
Fort Vincennes on May 26, 1871. The 
Versailles troops of President Thiers 
entered Paris. The commune was 
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ead. With the destruction of its 

aders and adherents, socialism was 

illed for many years in France. 

Zinoviev has assured the Comintern 
‘hat one of the main reasons for the 
Jefeat of the Paris commune was the 
act that it was not lead by a commu- 
It was split up into too 
many groups with different tendencies 
and was a poorly constructed alliance 
of the different combinations that con- 
stituted the French working classes. 
‘The Paris workers had plenty of 
courage; only one thing was lacking in 
the Paris communards, clearness of 
aim and unity of organization, in other 
words,’’ he adds quite naively, ‘‘a eom- 
munist party, a bolshevist party.’’ 

The death of socialism in France 
gave the First Internationale a stag- 
gering blow. At the last council, held 
in Philadelphia on July 15, 1876, only 
one delegate from Germany and the 
American representatives were present. 
The eonference accepted these facts 
and declared that as only the Ameri- 
can braneh was alive, the central eom- 
mittee was abolished. This implied 
the dissolution of the Internationale 
itself. 

The foundation of the Seeomd Inter- 
nationale was laid in 1886 at a Paris 
congress of socialists. The members 
were widely divided, however, into two 
rival groups, the Marxists or revolu- 
tionaries, and the possibilists or re- 
formists. At a subsequent meeting in 
russels in 1891 the two sections be- 
came reconciled and remained joined 
together until 1914. 

The Second Internationale was con- 
stituted in its final form in 1900 with 
a central Internationale socialist bu- 
reau. Under the title of the Socialist 
internationale it attempted to unite in 
one organization all the main socialist 


nist party. 





and political labor bodies of every 
country. At periodical intervals, usu- 
ally every three years, the parties met 
in congress to pass resolutions on so- 
cialist policy and questions. Voting 
was carried out by national factions, 
with a fixed proportion of votes accord- 
ing to the relative importance of the 
faction in the labor and socialist move- 
ment. At the outbreak of the war the 
Second Internationale had representa- 
tives from the workers of twenty-seven 
countries and had enrolled a member- 
ship of about twelve millions. It was 
in reality a loose federation of politi- 
eal parties with a weak central organi- 
zation and its history was that of na- 
tional movements. 

For a great many years before the 
World war the German social-demo- 
eratic party was the core of the Second 
Internationale. The German 
democrat, August Bebel, who was the 
head of the Internationale, together 
with Jaures who was the leader of the 
French party and in fact of the entire 
Latin element, exercised undivided 
sway over its work. When, therefore, 
in 1903-4 the break between the bol- 
sheviks and mensheviks of the Russian 
labor party occurred, Bebel, tendered 
his offices as peacemaker and suggested 
that the matters in dispute be referred 
to the arbitration of a court appointed 
by the Second Internationale. Lenin, 
the bolshevik leader, who was well 
aware that the sympathy of the Second 
Internationale inclined towards the 
mensheviks, refused the suggestion. As 
a result, the bolshevik and menshevik 
groups of the Russian party sent inde- 
pendent delegations to the 1904 con- 
gress which followed later in the same 
year at Amsterdam. 

At Amsterdam the question of ‘‘op- 
portunism’’ became the subject of 


social- 
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spirited debate. By ‘‘opportunism’’ 
was meant the admissibility or desira- 
bility of socialists’ participation in 
bourgeoisie governments in order to 
protect as far as possible the interests 
of the working classes. The left wing 
of the Second Internationale under the 
leadership of Bebel was victorious in 
the dispute, and ‘‘opportunism’’ for 
the time being met with disfavor. In 
order not to confuse the left wing of 
the Second Internationale at this time 
with the opposition party that Lenin 
later attempted to organize, it is impor- 
tant to point out that the element 
which Bebel headed corresponded more 
nearly to that which later turned out 
to be the center. Between the Amster- 
dam congress and the Jena congress in 
1906, the Russian revolution of 1905 
took place. The reaction from the 
revolution created pronounced division 
within the circle of the Second Inter- 
nationale. At Jena, Rosa Luxemburg 
made her famous attack against the ex- 
isting left wing (Bebel). The year fol- 
lowing at the Stuttgart congress Lenin 
and his adherents joined with Rosa 
Luxemburg and attempted to organize 
a more extreme left wing. Although 
unsuccessful in this respect, a faction 
was formed from which the Third, or 
Communist, Internationale was ulti- 
mately developed. 

The question of the attitude and 
measures to be taken by the Second In- 
ternationale in the event of declaration 
of war was first broached at Stuttgart. 
In 1910 at the Copenhagen congress of 
the Second Internationale this question 
was again raised with but little defi- 
nite result. It was during this session 
that the second attempt of Lenin to or- 
ganize an extreme left wing failed. At 
Basle congress in 1912 the war stand 















































of the Second Internationale was mad: 
one of the issues. It was settled, b) 
the acceptance of anti-war resolutions 
and by a proposed scheme of interna- 
tional strike measures that was to be 
put into effect upon any outbreak o 
hostilities. The events immediate], 
preceding August, 1914, however, 
foreed the various parties of the Sec 
ond Internationale to modify their 
views on pacifism or else to maintain 
in vehement minority an anti-national 
istic attitude, which tended to make 
political outcasts from the masses. A 
situation was thus created in the Sec 
ond Internationale which was later to 
furnish the issue for its complete divi- 
sion. ‘‘Nationalism and pacifism were 
not in themselves the fundamental is- 
sues which split the social movement, 
they were only the first form out of 
which the fundamental issues arose.’’* 

The formation of the Zimmerwald 
commission in September, 1915, was 
the crucial point in the final division 
of the Second Internationale. This 
was a gathering of anti-war socialists 
only and was primarily convened to 
discuss anti-war measures. There was 
little intention on the part of most of 
the members to destroy the Second In- 
ternationale as an organization. But 
it was during this congress and at 
Kienthal in 1916 that Lenin began the 
active preparations for a new organiza- 
tion of an international character that 
was to be based upon Communistic 
principles. 

After the February, 1917, revolution 
in Petrograd, the newly formed Rus- 
sian soviet, which was still a part of the 
Russian provisional government, sent 
out an imperious summons for all so- 
cialist parties to meet at Stockholm in 
July, 1917. The call met with little, i! 





*“The Two Internationales” by R. Palme Dutt. 
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y, response. An argument was car- 

ed on within the soviet as to whether 

should proceed to found a new In- 
rnationale or remain a party to the 
Yimmerwald platform. Lenin favored 

e former course, but did not succeed 
on this oeceasion in gaining his end. A 
compromise resolution to remain within 
‘he Zimmerwald group for purposes of 
nformation was finally adopted. 

The Zimmerwald commission itself 
attempted to convene a congress of the 
socialists at Stockholm in September, 
1917. This met with such feeble sup- 
port that all hopes of an international 
assembly of socialist parties seemed 
dissipated The commission decided 
that the old organization was dead and 
that a new one was necessary. After 
the October revolution of 1917, the 
spartacists changed their 
name to that of the communist party 
and expressed their willingness to join 
with their Russian brethren in the for- 
mation of a new, a Communist Inter- 
nationale. But it was not until March, 
1919, that the first congress of the 
Third Internationale was actually con- 
voked in Moscow. The after-condition 
of the war made possible the presence 
of only nineteen groups (including the 
representative of the U. S. socialist 
labor party) with full voting rights. 
For this reason the actions of the con- 
gress were considered provisional in 
character and comprised the merging 
of the Zimmerwald commission into 
the new Third Internationale, the 
adoption of a constitution based on 
communistie or bolshevistie principles 
and the election of a president. 

Gregory Zinoviev (Radomyslsky) 
was eleeted president of the Third, or 
Communist Internationale. Under his 
direetion the second congress of the 
‘hird Internationale met in session in 


German 





Petrograd and Moscow from the 19th 
of July to the 7th of August, 1920. 
Here positive proof of the close inter- 
relationship between the bolshevik 
party, the Russian soviet and the Com- 
munist Internationale became evident. 
In reality, these organizations appear 
to be three phases of the same move- 
ment. The acknowledged administra- 
tive heads of the Russian soviet played 
a prominent part in the Third Inter- 
nationale conference and were often 
boastfully referred to, by the various 
speakers as the ‘‘general staff of the 
world revolution.’’ Indeed, these Rus- 
sian communists occupy an incongrous 
position, for in their réle as leaders of 
the Russian they 
strive to establish ‘‘normal’’ contacts 
with other governments and in. their 


soviet government 


role as communist revolutionists and as 
the general staff of the world revolu- 
tion they conspire to wreck the same. 

Perhaps it is not amiss to pause in 
comparison of two dominating person- 
alities of the Russian communist party, 
whose influence has been strongly felt 
in the meetings and policies of the 
Comintern. The sincerity of Lenin 
and Trotski in their early belief in bol- 
shevism is attested by their works and 
sufferings during the long bolshevik 
struggle to acquire power. In both 
eases, though in different degrees, this 
sincerity of purpose developed a fan- 
aticism which became the driving force 
in the accomplishment of their political 
ends. The means chosen by them to 
attain these ends were not deliberately 
ruthless, but were rather inspired by 
the dictum of Robespierre: ‘‘ Either 
you are with us or against us’’; or, as 
Zinoviev has elaborated the phrase: 
**Kither we or they. Either the dicta- 
torship of the bourgeoisie, mad with 
fear and hatred towards the workers, 
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or the dictatorship of the proletariat 
pitilessly sweeping away the bour- 
geoisie.’’ Apart from this common 
precept, Lenin and Trotski held by no 
means coincident views in regard to 
the physical application of bolshevik 
communism. In fact, during the 
course of its establishment, a wide di- 
vergence of opinion existed between 
them in regard to the nature of the 
policies to be adopted by the commu- 
nistie party and the methods to be pur- 
sued by the soviet government in their 
enforcement. 

Furthermore, any appreciation of 
the determination which actuated their 
motives during critical periods must 
take into account the peculiarities and 
differences of the mass of the people 
whom they represented and undertook 
to win over to their cause, and whom 
they thoroughly understood. The 
character of the Russian peasant, the 
worker, and intellectual, which Ferdi- 
nand Ossendowski in his interesting 
story ‘‘ Beasts, Men and Gods’’ has de- 
lineated through the medium of the 
Mongolian leader, Baron Ungern, is 
not overdrawn. ‘‘In Russia, the peas- 
ants are rough, untutored, wild and 
constantly angry, hating everybody 
and everything without understanding 
why. They are suspicious and mate- 
rialistie having no sacred ideals. Rus- 
sian intelligents live among imaginary 
ideals without realities. They have a 
strong capacity for criticizing every- 
thing but they lack creative power. 
Also they have no will power; only the 
capacity for talking and talking. With 
the peasants, they cannot like anything 
or anybody. Their love and feelings 
are imaginary. Their thoughts and 
sentiments pass without trace like fu- 
tile words.”’ 

During the years that followed the 


victory of the Octobrists Lenin con 
tinued to be the same supreme part) 
leader and the shrewder politician 
Trotski, a disturbing changeable fac 
tor, but a very capable organizer 
Lenin controlled his enthusiasm wit), 
cold reason and addressed the prole 
tariat calmly, dispassionately and con 
vincingly ; Trotski, carried away by his 
ardor, expressed himself eloquently. 
fiercely and often intemperately. 
Lenin, after the attempted assassina 
tion by the woman, Kaplan, was sul 
ject to frequent breakdowns and was 
seldom, if ever, seen outside the wal!s 
of the Kremlin; Trotski appeared tv 
thrive under the strain that taxed his 
energies and evoked applause with his 
publie speeches. Lenin was the more 
liberal, the more sensitive to party ten- 
dencies and the more progressive polit- 
ically; Trotski the more radical, the 
more indifferent to ideas not in accord 
with his own and the more stubborn to 
yield or modify his opinions. Lenin 
anticipated and led the party, it would 
almost seem by clever auto-suggestion, 
to his way of thinking; Trotski at- 
tempted to dominate it by argumenta- 
tion and the imposition of his views. 
Lenin was more chamelion-like in his 
adaptability to change the color of his 
opinion with political lights and shad- 
ows; Trotski, less susceptible to vary 
the style of his raiment with the pass- 
ing fashion. The voice of the greater 
one has now been silenced by death, 
that of the lesser one temporarily 
throttled by exile and loss of popu- 
larity. 

The menace of the Comintern is 
greatly exaggerated. The sound- 
thinking workers of the world regard 
it with disfavor, if not with antipathy. 
These men who determine the indus- 
trial fate of any country are to be 













ind for the greater part in the ranks 
the trade unions. They realize that 
e strength of the trade union move- 
nt in any country depends largely 
ion nationalism. They demand ade- 
iate laws and regulations for the 
rking class, but they support the 
adherence to democratic gov- 
rnment, as an attribute to 


ce 
iceess in world trade competition. 


t ric yt ic 
essential 


"he American Federation of Labor, for 
example, is founded on solid principles 
hich it is not likely to forsake for 
e allurements of a ‘‘red chimera.’’ 
[his past year the labor unions of 
Great Britain, in general session at 
Hull, rejected all affiliations with the 
(Comintern. The French workers un- 
; der a socialist government have not 
‘ ly remained immune to communistic 
propaganda but have supported un- 
the policy of 
with the Russian 
The faseisti of Italy has adopted forci- 


} 


waveringly non-rap- 


prochment soviet. 


le measures to remove the national 
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The de- 


mocracy of Germany, under trying cir- 


peace menace of communism. 


cumstances, has consistently opposed 
the attempts of the former spartacist 
group. In these 
calm judgment of the workers, partic 


great countries the 
ularly of those who are familiar even 
in a small degree with the economic 
diffieulties that 


to contend with in Russia, will inevit- 


communism is unable 
able refuse the fantastic enticement of 
theoretical Marxism. It is only during 
the general hysteria of what Zinoveiv 
that 


the masses are deceived by the sophis- 


ealls ‘‘the revolutionary epoch,’’ 


try of fanaties. 
The 


to my mind, against the spread of the 


most certain preventive then, 
disease which is ravaging Russia, is to 


lay bare the sore that has festered 
there so long without the aid of proper 
With the application of in- 


ternational prophylaxis, would it not 


treatment. 


become cleansed and rapidly healed? 
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Over the Mountains in Oahu 


pack train transporting supplies for the defenders of Oahu in the joint Army and 
Navy maneuvers in April 





A Trained Regiment in Combat 
Capt. Wm. G. Livesay, /7th Infantry 


This narrative account deals with the operations of the 
28th Infantry, 1st Division, from November 5 to 11, 1918, 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive—EDITorR. 


| ~~ N the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1918, the First 
American Army be- 


eS gan its attack on the 
—————_—— Meuse-Argonne front 







with the object of 
Leone severing the main 
is line of the Sedan- 
Meziéres ,rail- 
road. This was a 
four-track line that 
served as the main artery of supply 
for the German forces on the major 
part of the western front; it was also 
very important to the 
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and to attack in the direction of Mou- 
zon on November 6. 

The 28th Infantry was one of the 
regiments of the 2d Brigade; the 26th 
Infantry the other. During actual op- 
erations Companies C and D, of the 
3d Machine Gun Battalion were at- 
tached to the 2d and 3d Battalions re- 
spectively, of the 28th Infantry, and 
the Regimental Machine Gun Com- 
pany was attached to the 1st Battalion, 
thereby giving one machine gun com- 
pany to each battalion. 

On November 5, the 28th Infantry, 

less Company E, was 





Germans for rapid 
strategical m 0 V e- 
ments of troops. 

The First Division 
which had been en- 
gaged in the line dur- 
ing the first part of 
October was again 


An illustration in mo- 
rale and efficiency of a 
trained American 
Infantry regiment 
in France in a variety 
of situations in combat 


bivouacked within 
the southeastern edge 
of the Bois de la 
Folie, about three 
miles east of Bou- 
zancy. Company E, 
detached from the 
regiment on Novem- 





called into service on 

November 1 as corps reserve of the V 
Corps. During the period the division 
was in reserve the advance of the as- 
saulting troops was so rapid that the 
division experienced great difficulty in 
keeping within supporting distance. 
Many of the marches were made across 
fields owing to the congested condition 
of the roads. The troops were there- 
fore worn and tired when, on Novem- 
ber 5, the division received orders to 
relieve the 80th Division of the I 
Corps along the Stonne-Beaumont road 


ber 4 for duty at 
brigade headquarters, was bivouacked 
at Fosse. 

About 2.30 p. m., November 5, the 
regiment received a warning notice to 
the effect that the division would re- 
lieve the 80th Division in line that 
night, and that orders for the move- 
ment would be issued later. Accord- 
ingly, all arrangements were made for 
an early movement; troops were given 
a hot meal, packs were made up, and 
a tentative march order issued desig- 
nating the order of march of the reg'- 
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ment. The field and combat trains 
were ordered to remain in the Bois 
le la Folie during the night and move 
forward the next day. By 4.30 p. m. 
the regiment was ready and waiting 
receipt of the order giving the desti- 
nation and route of march. 

At 5.30 p. m. a written message was 
received directing the command to 
mareh at once to the vicinity of Beau- 
mont via Nouart-La Forge farm-Beau- 
mont. The regimental commander was 
directed to report to the brigade com- 
mander in person at La Forge farm 
as the regiment passed that place for 
orders as to the exact destination and 
mission. Upon receipt of the order the 
regiment marched at once without any 
reconnaissance of the road being made. 
It had been raining intermittently for 
several days and the roads were very 
nuddy and slippery, making the march 
very difficult. Some time was lost in 
Nouart owing to the narrow streets 
and the congested condition of traffic 
caused by units of the 2d and 80th 
Divisions which were also passing 
through the town. After Nouart was 
passed the roads for some distance 
were fairly good and the traffie was 
not heavy. As the regiment neared 
La Forge farm, however, the road lead 
through thick woods and over low 
marshy ground and it again became 
congested with artillery and ammu- 
nition trains. The shelling in this area 
had been particularly violent and the 
roadbed was filled with shell holes and 
fallen trees; in some places it little re- 
sembled a road. The soil was a clay 
formation and it had been churned to 
a mire; in many places the mud 
reached half way to the knees, the 
bordering fields and ditches were filled 
with water and thus prevented going 
around the mud holes. The night was 


very dark and when the woods were 
entered it was not possible to see more 
than a few feet. When the regiment 
entered the woods north of Nouart it 
was marching in the area of hostile 
shelling but owing to the darkness of 
the night and the difficulty of keeping 
contact, the column of squads was 
maintained with practically no dis- 
tance between units. Contact between 
units was maintained by connecting 
files marching so close together that in 
reality they formed a column of files. 
An effort was made to maintain the 
column of squads but owing to the con- 
dition of the road the column auto- 
matically formed a column of twos in 
many places. It can easily be seen 
that the road space occupied by the 
regiment varied constantly and at 
times it stretched out considerably. 
Many halts were necessary on account 
of the congested traffic and for the col- 
umn to close up, the rest periods were 
therefore, few and a comparatively 
steady rate of march of about one and 
one-third miles per hour was main- 
tained. 

When the regiment reached La 
Forge farm orders were received to 
the effect that the 1st Division would 
attack in the direction of Mouzon at 
5.30 a. m. on the morning of the 6th, 
the 2d Brigade on the right with the 
26th Infantry in the assault echelon 
and the 28th Infantry in brigade re- 
serve occupying a position in the woods 
two miles west of Beaumont and south 
of the Beaumont-Stonne road. 

As the head of the regiment neared 
Beaumont it was discovered that a 
bridge in Beaumont over which the 
column would have to pass had been 
destroyed and that the exits of the vil- 
lage were being shelled wy artillery in 
position on the heights across the 
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Position Assumed For Defense 
By 28th infantry Nov. 7. 
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Meuse. It was evident that it would 
be difficult to get across the stream 
and impossible to pass through the 
town without casualties. The column 
was halted for a rest period with its 
head near Muasote farm about one mile 
south of Beaumont. Enemy observa- 








tion from the line of hills across the 
river prohibited an exposed light to 
study the map; this was accomplished 
however with the aid of a candle and a 
blanket. By sitting down and placing 
the map and candle between the knees 
and then wrapping a blanket closely 
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around, forming a tent of 
the blanket, it was possi- 
ble to study the map at 
length without exposing 
a light and inviting ene- 
my shell fire. The map 
revealed that by march- 
ing across country in a 
northwesterly direction 
for two miles the regi- 
ment would reach the 
position prescribed. The 
regimental eommander 
thus had two lines of ae- 
tion open to him: he 
could continue following 


the prescribed road and 


he Bite all lan a 


reach his position with 


4 practically no difficulty 
; other than that encoun 
: tered in passing through 


the village: or, he eould 
march across country and 
avoid the shell fire in the 


town. The main disad- 





vantage of the second 
plan was that the move 


ment of the column would 


ee ee eee ee ee 


be slower and marching 
more difficult. As there 
was sufficient time, the 
second plan was adopted. 
Accordingly a compass 


bearing was taken, and as 


The 28th Infantry Marching Through Nouart, Ardennes, November 4, 1918 


a check on the distance 


the map showed three un- 


a Pe ease pee ne eee eee 


improved roads running 


directly across the line of 





mareh; after the third 
road was crossed the regi- 
ment would be near its 
destination. The dark- 
ness of the night made it 
impossible to point out 
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land marks so the compass bearing was 
given to each battalion commander in 
ease the column beeame broken. The 
regiment left the road and resumed 
the march following the compass bear- 
ing through wet and soggy fields which 
had not been cultivated for some time 
and were filled with weeds, a small 
growth of brush, numerous ditches and 
shell holes. Two or three wire fences 
had to be cut before the column could 
progress. After the column had 
marched about one mile dawn began 
to approach and visibility became bet- 
ter; the bodies of many dead Germans 
were found in the fields giving mute 
testimony to the fierce struggle of the 
day before. The enemy was shelling 
the area through which the column was 
passing at this time and the distances 
between units were extended. How- 
ever, only two men and one machine 
gun mule were killed while passing 
through the field. 

At last the third road was reached 
and the regimental commander thought 
he should be very near the designated 
position. Dawn was breaking and 
ground forms were visible for some dis- 
tance. The column was halted for a 
rest and a study of the map and ter- 
rain was made: they did not check, 
and it was impossible to determine the 
exact location of the column. As is 
always the case when you are in doubt 
as to your exact location, things become 
all the more indistinct and doubtful. 
A possibility of the wrong azimuth 
having been taken, resulting in the 
column marching in the wrong direc- 
tion, presented itself. The colonel sent 
one of the officers of the regimental 
staff to follow the road in the direction 
of Beaumont until he was oriented. 
This officer was unable to be sure of 
his location until the edge of the vil- 


front. The regiment was in the righ‘ 
lage had almost been reached. It was 
found that instead of there being three 
roads as shown on the map there were 
four, a new one having been made by 
the Germans in taking supplies to th: 
direction and had only a short distance 
further to go before reaching the desig 
nated position. By the time the officer 
rejoined the column with this informa- 
tion it was broad daylight. 

Directly in the line of march was a 
large open hill under observation from 
the heights across the Meuse. To avoid 
this hill was possible only by going 
some distance out of the way; as the 
hill was not being shelled at the time 
and as it was nearing the hour for the 
regiment to be in position it was de- 
cided to cross directly over the hill 
maintaining the same formation with 
increased distances between platoons 
until compelled by shell fire to extend. 
The hill was crossed in column of 
squads with about 50 paces between 
platoons and 100 paces between com- 
panies. The hill was safely passed 
without a shell being fired at the col- 
umn and so far as it was possible to 
tell the movement was not observed by 
the Germans. 

The approximate position of the 
regiment was reached at about 7.00 
a. m. and the troops took cover in the 
woods in the immediate vicinity; a 
staff officer was dispatched to locate 
the command post of the 26th Infantry. 
Following a trail running due north 
through the woods about 600 yards he 
ran directly into the command post of 
that regiment. There he reported to 
the brigade commander by telephone 
that the regiment was in position. The 
regiment had marched a total of 19 
miles; 17 miles over strange roads 
through the pitch dark night and two 
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iles across country by compass bear- 
.¢ and had arrived in position at the 
our designated. 

The 26th Infantry advanced from a 

ne of departure along the Beaumont- 
Stonne road with two battalions in the 
assault and one in reserve. It ad- 
vanced to its objective meeting very 
little resistance and by noon the two 
assault battalions were established on a 
defensive position in the woods west 
and south of Villemontry, with patrols 
exploiting to the front. These patrols 
entered Muzon and Villemontry on the 
banks of the Meuse. The 28th In- 
fantry was not ealled on for any spe- 
cial mission and remained in the woods 
west of Beaumont throughout the day 
as brigade reserve. Brigade headquar- 
ters was established at La Thibaudme 
farm during the early morning and 
remained in that location throughout 
the day. Company E, 28th Infantry, 
had been detached from the 
regiment at Bois de la Folie, left Fosse 
at 3.00 a. m. November 6 and arrived 
in the woods west of Beaumont and 
joined its battalion about 3.00 p. m. 
that day. Wire communications were 
established with the 26th Infantry 
soon after the arrival in position and 
connections with the brigade were 
made through the 26th Infantry 
switchboard. When the command post 
of the 26th Infantry moved forward 
the 28th Infantry communications pla- 
toon took over the switchboard already 
established, transferring equipment to 
save trouble. 

It rained at frequent intervals 
throughout the day and by 3.00 p. m. 
it had settled down to a slow steady 
drizzle. Orders were sent early in the 
day to the trains to move forward to 
the woods south of Beaumont and to 
send food on carts to the location of 


which 


the regiment. On account of the con- 
dition of the roads it was thought that 
it would not be possible to get the ra- 
tion carts forward very early and as 
a further advance was not expected 
that night the 37-mm. and machine 
gun carts were sent to meet the ration 
carts to expedite getting the cans of 
food forward to the troops. All the 
men and officers arranged their bivou- 
acs for the night, obtaining such 
shelter as was possible from the rain. 
A bed of leaves, even though wet, when 
heated by the warmth of the body 
makes a very comfortable place to rest 
and sleep in time of war. Fires of 
course were prohibited throughout the 
advanced area as any light at night 
would draw shell fire. The regimental 
command post was established at the 
base of a large tree and after consid- 
erable trouble a place was arranged so 
the commander with one or two of his 
staff could have a light after nightfall 
to study any orders that might be re- 
ceived. 

The did not stay in 
its bivouass that night, for no soongr 
had it settled down for the night, 
about 4.00 p. m., than a telephonic or- 
der came from the brigade commander 
about as follows: ‘‘The brigade is go- 
ing on a long night march. March at 
once on the Beaumont-Stonne road to- 
wards Stonne. Report in person to me 
at the crossroads at La Bagnell for or- 
ders. The 26th Infantry will be with- 
drawn and will follow you in column.”’ 
The brigade commander was informed 
that the food for the regiment was 
within a very short distance at that 
time and it was suggested that the men 
be fed before marching. The reply 
was: ‘‘March at once, disregard the 
food.’? So when the ration carts ar- 
rived they found only a man waiting 


regiment 
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to tell them that the regiment had 
moved on and it would not be possible 
to reach them with food that night. 

The regiment was marching in a 
very few moments, marching without 
the expected food, marching they knew 
not where. The 37-mm. and machine 
gun carts sent for food had not yet 
returned so these weapons had to be 
earried by hand during the entire 
march. The colonel, accompanied by 
the lieutenant colonel of the regiment 
and two mounted orderlies, rode for- 
ward at once and reported to the brig- 
ade commander as directed. La Bag- 
nell was an old tavern situated at the 
eross roads about four and one-half 
miles west of Beaumont. In the center 
of the cross roads in front of the build- 
ing a huge mine had been exploded 
making a hole about thirty or forty 
feet across and half as many feet deep. 
The building was an old stone struc- 
ture and was partially destroyed by 
the explosion of the mine, however it 
made a suitable place for the brigade 
commander to issue his orders as it was 
possible to have a light in certain parts 
of the building. 

The situation explained to the col- 
onel by the brigade commander was 
about as follows: The corps com- 
mander had directed the division to 
march on Sedan to assist in capturing 
that place the following morning. The 
plan of the division commander was to 
march on a wide front and arrive on 
the hills southwest of the city and at- 
tack at daylight. The division order 
directed the march to be made in five 
columns, of which the 28th Infantry 
and Company D, 1st Engineers, in col- 
umn four was to march by the road 
Stonne-Chemery-Chehery-Franois. 

No provision was made for contact 
between columns—they were to meet 


on the position southwest of Sedan 
The exact location of the enemy, or o 
our own troops in the line of marc, 
was not definitely known; but our ow: 
front line was believed to be general]: 
about three miles north of the Beau 
mont-Stonne road. The plan of the 
brigade commander was to pass 
through the enemy line, marching in 
column of route with an advance 
guard, crushing through resistance 
with as little extension as possible, wit! 
the object of deploying on the heights 
about one mile southwest of Sedan and 
attacking that city at daybreak. 

After the regimental commander re- 
ceived his orders he dispatched a mes- 
senger directing the. regimental opera- 
tion officer to report to him at the farm. 
When this officer arrived the colonel 
explained the situation and mission of 
the regiment and gave him instructions 
in substance as follows: ‘‘The 3d Bat- 
talion will form the advance guard, 
the 1st and 2d Battalions, in order 
named, will form the main body. You 
will accompany the point of the ad- 
vance guard and be responsible for the 
column following the roads indicated. 
While the column is marching to this 
point make a careful study of the map 
and fix it firmly in your mind as you 
will not have another opportunity to 
look at it. All maps, orders, messages, 
ete., must be destroyed at this point. 
The regiment has 14 miles to march 
over strange roads before dawn and 
you will be held responsible for the 
right roads being followed.”’ 

When the regiment arrived at the 
crossroads at about 8.00 p. m. the bat- 
talion commanders were assembled in 
the building and orders, based on the 
above plan, were issued. Immediately 
after the colonel had finished issuing 
his order the battalion commander, 3d 
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ttalion, assembled his officers at the 

d of the column and issued his ad- 

ice guard order. It was a very com- 

ete order following the form of the 

e-paragraph order prescribed in 
tield Serviee Regulations, and pro- 
ided for a support and reserve. 
Owing to the unusual situation, the 
hattalion commander issued the order 

more detail than is usual with the 
ordinary advance guard order. He 
preseribed that the point should con- 
sist of one squad with two automatic 
riflemen attached, thereby giving the 
point three automatic rifles. The ad- 
vance party, one platoon (less one 
squad), was to follow the point at 
about 100 yards. The support, Com- 
pany K (less one platoon), was to fol- 
low at about 200 yards, the reserve to 
follow at about 300 yards. Double 
connecting files were provided between 
units to mareh at about ten-pace inter- 
val. The main body was directed to 
follow the advance guard at about 300 
yards; the advanee guard formation to 
be taken up as the column passed 
Stonne. About thirty minutes were con- 
sumed by the battalion commander in 
issuing his orders and getting the com- 
mand in readiness to march. The regi- 
mental commander, realizing the al- 
most superhuman effort that had to be 
made to get the regiment into position, 
gave orders to the battalion command- 
ers to inform, not only all officers, but 
as far as possible all enlisted men, of 
the nature and object of the opera- 
tion, and the effect it would have on 
the German Army if successful. He 
rode along the column and told many 
of the men the object of the operation 
himself. It is believed that this ma- 
terially helped the morale of the men. 

The road as far as Stonne was a 
broad hard surface road in good con- 


dition and traffic was not heavy. After 
leaving this main road difficulties were 
encountered; the roads were made of 
dirt and were muddy and filled with 
water. The men, already worn physi- 
cally and mentally, were tired and 
hungry ; their rain-soaked packs began 
to feel unbearable and many were dis- 
earded by the roadside. ‘he Head- 
quarters Company fhrew away all of 
its heavy equipment except one 37-mm. 
gun and ammunition. The entire com- 
pany carried this equipment by relay; 
it was carried by two men at the head 
of the company until they became ex- 
hausted, they then passed it to the next 
two men in rear and fell back to the 
rear of the column, and so on through 
the company until it reached the end 
of the company when the first two men 
again took it up. The machine gun 
companies carried their equipment in 
a similar manner. The men marched 
as if in a dream and the instant the 
column halted they sank down in the 
mud and were instantly asleep. The 
mounted officers and men had to dis- 
mount and lead their horses which 
were unable to carry their weight. Two 
bridges had been destroyed by mines 
and this materially delayed the prog- 
ress of the march. At one of these 
bridges the entire regiment crossed the 
stream in single file over a narrow foot 
log; at the other, it was possible to 
march in a column of twos. 

When the point of the advance guard 
started down the long slope leading to 
the valley in which Chemery is located 
a light was observed in the town and 
noise of considerable movement was 
heard. The point became tense, expect- 
ing to be challenged at any moment. 
The men looked over their rifles and 
adjusted their equipment for instant 
action ; word was passed back that they 
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were nearing what was thought to be 
the enemy position. The men had been 
fighting the mud in the road, their 
packs on their backs, and many in- 
tangible things that it would do no 
good to curse, but out there a short 
distance was something upon which 
they could reek their vengeance—-some- 
thing that would afford them the satis- 
faction of striking back. Unconsciously 
the pace was quickened; even though 
exhausted they were eager to close 
with the enemy. It is difficult to say 
whether it occasioned a sense of relief 
or disappointment when it was dis- 
covered that the lights and noises were 
made by units of the 42d Division. 
The 28th Infantry column was march- 
ing west through Chemery and a col- 
umn of artillery and ammunition 
trains of the 42d Division was march- 
ing north through the town. Consid- 
erable difficulty was encountered in 
passing the columns through one an- 
other. The troops of the 28th Infantry 
filtered through the other column as 
best they could, the greatest task was 
to prevent the column being broken 
and separated in the dark. At the 
northwestern exit of the village the 
road led up a very steep hill at the 
foot of which a mine had been ex- 
ploded completely demolishing the 
road, making it necessary to leave the 
road and find a path around through 
the buildings of the village. After the 
advance guard had passed about two 
miles beyond the town it halted for al- 
most an hour to allow the rear ele- 
ments of the column to close up. By 
the time the town was cleared and the 
column was again in march it was 
early in the morning of the 7th. A 
short distance north of Chemery oc- 
easional bursts of rifle and machine 
gun fire could be heard in the front 


and directly on both flanks indicating 
that at last the enemy positions were 
not far away. 

The advance party emerged from the 
woods south of Chehery at 7.00 a. m., 
November 7. Before it lay a long com- 
paratively narrow valley resembling a 
huge arena, the ground descending 
gradually from the edge of the woods 
to Chehery at the floor of a valley 
about 1,500 yards wide and extending 
north from Chehery about two miles 
to the village of Chevenges, and from 
there ascending gradually to the 
heights overlooking Sedan, the city 
made famous in 1870. Except for the 
narrow passes at the entrance and exit 
of a stream which flowed north gen- 
erally along the western edge, the val- 
ley was completely surrounded by 
wooded hills rising about 100 feet 
above the level of the stream. The 
Bois de la Marfee covered the hill at 
the northeastern end and furnished ex- 
cellent positions for machine guns. 
The road ran generally along the cen- 
ter and was bordered on each side by 
rows of tall trees. The valley was fer- 
tile and intensely cultivated. A num- 
ber of inhabitants were still in the vil- 
lages and had placed a number of 
white flags on the housetops as a re- 
quest that the troops not fire into the 
towns. The Americans respected these 
flags but the Germans did not. 

When the advance party emerged 
from the wood it drew fire from ma- 
chine guns located on the high ground 
east of Chehery and from positions 
near Chevenges. The advance halted 
just within the edge of the wood and 
the regimental commander, who was at 
this time with the advance guard com- 
mander, issued his order for the attack. 
The 3d Battalion was ordered to attack 
with two companies in the assault 
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echelon and two companies in support; 
the lst Battalion in reserve, was to fol- 
ow the 3d Battalion; the 2d Battalion 
was to remain in reserve in the woods 
south of Chehery until ordered for- 
ward. The formation of the battalion 
was: Companies I and K, from right 
to left, in the assault; L and M, from 
right to left, in support. The artillery 
was far in the rear and did not reach 
the area until about noon and no ar- 
tillery support was obtained. The rifle 
nd machine gun were the only In- 
lantry weapons used in the attack. 
No tanks or chemical warfare troops 
supported the regiment. 

The approach march was taken up 

d the advance elements of the bat- 
tallon reached Chehery at 7.40 a. m. 
Company I advanced through open 


fields on the right of the road in two 
lines, two platoons in the first line and 
two platoons in the second line, both 
lines in squad column. Company K 
advanced in column of platoons near 
the stream west of the road to within 
a very short distance of Chevenges be- 
fore extending. The 
mander preceded the company by 
about 50 to 100 yards locating defilade 
areas through which the company 
could advance without being fired on; 
he thus facilitated control and the 
rapid advance of his company. The 
support companies followed at about 
400 yards. One section of Company L 
was sent as a combat patrol to advance 
along the eastern edge of the valley to 
eover the right flank of the battalion. 
This patrol was not aggressive and did 


company com- 
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not advance promptly enough to be of 
much value in protecting the right of 
the battalion. 

The battalion deployed about 400 
yards south of Chevenges with two pla- 
toons in each company in the assault 
echelon and two in the support echelon, 
both echelons in two waves with about 
50 yards between platoons and about 
25 yards between waves. For some rea- 
son which has not been determined, the 
advance halted soon after the deploy- 
ment was made. The halt, even 
though for only a short space of time, 
gave the Germans an opportunity to 
send forward additional machine guns 
to strengthen their lines, which they 
did promptly. The action of the bat- 
talion was observed by the regimental 
commander and the second-in-command 
was sent forward to start the battalion 
moving. The advance was resumed by 
the arm signal ‘‘forward’’ given by 
the battalion commander. No scouts 
were sent out in front by the com- 
panies as the location of the enemy was 
definitely known ; they could be clearly 
seen moving about their position. 
Units of the 166th Infantry, 42d Di- 
vision, were found in Chevenges and 
dug in along the road running south- 
east therefrom. They were not ad- 
vaneing and the 3d Battalion passed 
on through them. Resistance was en- 
countered by Company I from Hill 307 
and Bois de la Marfee from the mo- 
ment the advance was resumed. Com- 
pany K on the left advanced under 
eover of Chevenges and did not en- 
counter resistance until they emerged 
from the village. As the company en- 
tered the open field north of the town 
the company commander, who was in 
advance of his company about 50 yards 
leading it forward, observed five Ger- 
mans running forward with a machine 


gun to a position about 150 yards to 
his front. It was evidently a deta: h- 
ment consisting of two machine gin- 
ners with three riflemen to protect the 
machine gun while going into positivn. 
The company commander was accoin- 
panied by a corporal and two runners 
at the time the Germans were observed 
going into position. It was imperative 
that the machine gun be destroyed |ye- 
fore it opened fire on the company, as 
its fire at that range would be annilhi- 
lating. The officer, acting on the spur 
of the moment, directed the men with 
him to follow and they started forward 
to capture the machine gun crew. A 
rifle duel ensued in which the com- 
pany commander was severely wound- 
ed in the arm, one runner was wounded 
and one runner killed. The machine 
gun did not go into action, but the 
command of the company had to be 
changed. When the line advanced 
about 500 yards north of Chevenges it 
was halted by rifle and machine gun 
fire from hill 307, the western edge of 
the Bois de la Marfee, and the left 
front. Most of the casualties were 
eaused by machine gun fire although 
some were caused by rifle and artillery. 
The machine gun emplacements were 
hidden and very difficult to locate ; the 
guns were sited so as to enable them to 
obtain ecross-fire in their front. The 
number of casualties was greatly re- 
duced owing to the fact that the height 
of the enemy position necessitated him 
using plunging fire. 

Company M took cover along tlic 
wall of the cemetery east of Chevenges. 
This wall was enfiladed by machine 
gun fire and in addition furnished an 


-excellent target for artillery and for 


these reasons Company M_ suffered 
many casualties in that position. Com- 
pany L on the right was deployed in 
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pen field and suffered practically 
sualties from machine gun and 
The right flank of the bat- 
n was exposed to fire from the 
e of the Bois de la Marfee and the 
alion commander ordered one pla- 
from Company L to attack in that 
ection to cover the flank of the bat- 
on. This platoon advanced only a 
rt distance before it was pinned to 
‘he ground by machine gun fire. 
\bout 11.30 a. m. the regimental 


fire. 
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gun and trench mortar fire coming 
from the western edge of the Bois de la 
Marfee and the crest of hill 307. The 
platoon which had been sent to clear 
this area had not succeeded. To send 
a company from the battalion reserve 
to clear the woods would necessitate 
withdrawing it some distance to the 
rear under fire and then to attack 
along the edge of the valley. The 
Ist Battalion had been halted in Che- 
hery and upon the recommendation of 








‘commander received orders from the 
rigade commander to halt the ad- 
ance and organize the ground gained 
or defense. Division headquarters 
iad learned that the enemy’s positions 
ast of the Meuse were strongly forti- 
fied with artillery and machine guns, 
and it was deeided not to pass the 
crests of the hills until night. The 
orders reached the battalion com- 
mander within a few moments after 
they were received at the regimental 
headquarters. Aceordingly the ad- 
nee was halted and the men began 
dig in. The position in which the 
battalion halted was exposed and the 
en suffered severely from machine 
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the second-in-command, who had been 
forward with the battalion commander 
of the assault battalion, the colonel sent 
Company A around the right to clear 
the western edge of the woods and 
eover the right flank of the battalion. 
The company advanced through the 
woods, overcoming stubborn resistance, 
reached its objective and connected 
with the right of the 3d Battalion. 
The enemy on hill 307 was then com- 
pelled to withdraw and our line ad- 
vanced to a position about 800 yards 
north of Chevenges and organized the 
position for defense. 

The battalion commander had with 
him only his adjutant and runners 
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from each company and regimental 
headquarters. During the approach 
march he advanced along the road 
abreast of the support platoons of the 
assault companies; during the attack 
his position was just in advance of the 
reserve companies. No difficulty was 
experienced in communicating with 
the companies and with the regimental 
commander. Runners and arm signals 
were the only means of communica- 
tions used. An elaborate message cen- 
ter was not established nor was one 
needed. 

The regimental command post was 
established at the northwest corner of 
the cemetery at Chehery at about 8.00 
a. m., from which point the entire area 
was in plain view and the actions of 
the assault battalion could be observed 
without difficulty. No wire communi- 
eation was established, runners being 
the only means of communication. The 
brigade command post was in the 
southern edge of Chehery as was also 
the division command post. The regi- 
mental commander was in personal 
contact with both headquarters at all 
times. About noon the regimental 
command post moved back to a build- 
ing near the center of Chehery. 

The 1st Battalion, with the excep- 
tion of Company A, did not advance 
beyond Chehery. The 2d Battalion re- 
mained in its initial position. It is in- 
teresting to note that Company E dur- 
ing.the time from 3.00 a. m., Novem- 
ber 6 until 9.00 a. m., November 7, a 
total of 30 hours, was 28 of these hours 
actually in march, and during the 
other two hours was digging in. 

The enemy shelled the area constant- 
ly during the day; mortar, machine 
gun and rifle fire was incessant until 
late in the afternoon. Very effective 
use of an accompanying gun was made 
by the enemy during the attack ; drawn 


by a team of six horses at the gallop 
it came down the main road to within 
a few hundred yards of the front |ine 
where it went into action and fired 
about thirty rounds with direct laying 
on the main street in Chehery. The 
horses were then hitched and the gun 
moved over the hill unharmed. Only 
one American plane appeared during 
the day; it flew over the front line at 
a very low altitude and then landed 
in the field north of Chehery where it 
remained during the rest of the day. 

Orders were received by the regi- 
ment about 4.00 p. m. to assemble and 
march to the vicinity of La Besace, the 
movement to be made in two marches, 
the first march to end at Artaise. It 
was decided that the battalions would 
march independently to that place and 
accordingly the 2d Battalion and the 
1st Battalion (less company A) began 
the march immediately. The 3d Bat- 
talion and Company A remained in 
position until dark, at which time the 
units of the French 40th Division 
marched through our line in column of 
squads and took up a position on top 
of the hill, from which the 28th In- 
fantry had driven the enemy. As soon 
as the French had passed, the battalion 
began assembling south of Chehery 
and marched from there as a unit. 
The regimental headquarters detach- 
ment marched with the 3d Battalion. 
Only one ambulance made its way for- 
ward as far as Chehery and it was of 
course impossible to evacuate the 
wounded before the regiment left the 
area. The wounded were assembled at 
a collecting point in the village of Che- 
hery before the regiment left the area 
and medical men were left with them 
to render such aid as was possible until 
they could be evacuated by the French 
or the 42d Division. 

The last units of the regiment ar- 
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d in the vicinity of Artaise about 
| 00 p. m. and bivouacked in an open 

i'd north of the town. The rain had 

tinued at intervals throughout the 

y and at night fall developed into a 
‘cady downpour resulting in the field 

which the troops bivouacked being 
covered with at least an inch of water. 
From the evening of November 5 no 
food had been available except the sup- 
ply of reserve rations the men carried 
which had been eaten long before this 
time. Some of the men had eaten raw 
turnips found in a barn in Chehery in 
an effort to appease the gnawing hun- 
ger; this eaused many cases of cramps 
and the men who had eaten them were 
in a worse condition than before. Even 
though the field was covered with water 
it is needless to say that the men were 
glad to sink down in the mud and 
water and snatch a few hours of the 
much needed rest and sleep. 

Orders had been sent about 3.00 
p. m., November 7, to the field and 
combat trains which had been left on 
the road south of Beaumont, to start 
moving in the direction of Artaise. 

At 6.00 a. m., November 8, the regi- 
ment was again put in motion, march- 
ing on La Besace with orders to go 
into bivouack in the woods just south 
of that town. The knowledge that they 
would meet the kitchens sometime that 
morning inereased the morale of the 
troops and made them more willing to 
march. The regimental supply officer 
rode forward during the night of the 
7th-8th and found the regiment at Ar- 
taise and arranged to move the field 
train to a position about one mile north 
of Stonne, and establish the kitchens 
and have them prepare all the food 
they could hold at one time by the 
time the troops arrived at that point 
the next morning. 
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The regiment arrived at the kitch- 
ens about 10.00 a. m., November 8, and 
the men were fed a hot meal—the first 
one since leaving the Bois de la Folie 
on the evening of November 5, a total 
of 66 hours. It is needless to say with 
what wild joy the hot and steaming 
kitchens were greeted. The regiment 
had marched 33 miles since their last 
hot meal, had advanced about two 
miles in the face of the enemy, and 
were under shell fire all the while. 

By a series of marches, through mud 
of varying depth and stickiness, soaked 
to the skin by steady rain, and utterly 
worn out, the men of the 28th Infantry 
moved back from the front. At 11.00 
a. m., November 11, the hour the armis- 
tice went into effect, the regiment was 
on the march with the head of the 
column at the road fork about one mile 
east of Fosse. An officer stood at the 
roadfork and announced the fact to the 
head of each company as they marched 
by. The announcement caused no 
demonstration in the ranks, only here 
and there weak cries of ‘‘hurrah.’’ 
That night in the Bois de la Folie— 
bivouacked in the same area they oc- 
eupied on November 5—the men came 
to the full realization of the fact that 
there would be no more fighting; camp 
fires could be seen everywhere, the 
first exposed light at night the men had 
seen since landing in France. 

Between 5.00 p. m., November 5, and 
11.00 a. m., November 15, the regiment 
had marched or fought without food or 
sleep, during which time it had cov- 
ered 33 miles; the operations consisted 
in a night march to the battle position, 
a march in pursuit with an advance 
guard, development, attack, transition 
from the offensive to the defensive, and 
a withdrawal. These operations were 
made possible by the physical effi- 
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The 3d Battalion, 28th Infantry after the Armistice 
Marching in German Territory, near Burg Arras, Mosel, Dec. 6, 1918 





ciency, the high state of morale, and last realized the necessity for the long 


the fighting spirit of the officers and sustained marches and maneuvers 
men of the command. The regiment at which it had been trained. : 
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The Disciplined Soldier 

You can always tell the disciplined soldier from the 
recruit. Look at the next one you see. You will see 
first that he is neat; that he carries his head up, and 
looks the world in the eye. He is confident. Usually 
he is cheerful. He is good and he knows it; and, if 
you look him over carefully, you will know it too. He 
is the kind of man one ean depend upon in a fight. 
He is worth three or four men who are disciplined by 
fear. If you know him well you will also find out 
that he is loyal to himself, his comrades, and his 
leaders. When told to do a thing he goes and does 
it and reports that fact. He doesn’t turn in a lot of 
excuses. He does his best at all times because it is 
a satisfaction to himself. He is like a good football 
player who jumps to action at the calling of his 
signal. He is a man that can be depended upon by 
his comrades and by his leaders.—Sergeant R. Grin- 
stead, Hdars. Co., 31st Infantry. 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Equipment Projects 


Connor Bow Belt Saw. A sample of 

, device has been received by the 
|, /antry board for consideration. It is 
vtended for use by troops in woods 
vhere the use of an ax or handsaw at 
night might prove impracticable. 

Vess Tables. For some months the 
Infantry board has been making a 
study of the various types of mess ta- 
bles at Fort Benning. It appears that 
it has been diffieult to keep tables clean 
and sanitary. The quartermaster gen- 
eral has authorized the commanding 
officer, Jeffersonville depot, Indiana, 
to manufacture two types with lamin- 
ated tops for test by the Infantry 
hoard to determine their suitability for 
the use of troops in garrison. 

Canister for 6-Pounder Tank Gun. 
Reports of test of this type of ammu- 
nition, recently submitted by the In- 
fantry board and the tank board, indi- 
cate that it is effective up to 200 yards. 
Recommendation has been made that 
this ammunition be adopted as stand- 
ard. Canister is intended for use at 
short ranges against unprotected per- 
sonnel, and in the heavy tank it will 
probably find its use in counter at- 
tacks or when the enemy leaves his 
trenches. 

(rrenades. In the efforts to develop 
a type of powder for the defensive 
hand grenade that is not as powerful 
as TNT, two types were tested by the 
Infantry board and the ordnance de- 
partment. Both were unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as they break the cast-iron 
ease of the grenade into too many 
fragments. A powder is sought which 
will break the ease into fragments not 
less than 3-ineh in length, with a pen- 


etration of 1l-inch into pine lumber at 
30 feet by at least 50 per cent of the 
fragments. 

Grenade Bores. A new method of 
packing grenades has been developed 
by the ordnance department which has 
been tested and approved by the Infan- 
try board. Instead of the present 
method of packing 24 Mark-II defen- 
sive hand grenades in a box, with the 
fuse assemblies in a separate box (384 
in each), the new method has 10 gren- 
ades complete with fuse assemblies 
safely packed in each box. 

Accuracy Attachment, Browning 
Automatic Rifle. Efforts are directed 
toward combining an efficient flash 
hider with the accuracy attachment for 
the Browning automatic rifle. In the 
next year the ordnance department ex- 
pects good results with a flash hider 
that will also counteract the tendency 
of the automatic rifle to raise at the 
muzzle during firing. 

Field Test, 75-mm. Mortar. The 
tests by the Infantry board to date 
have developed the difficulty of having 
one fixed shell for all ranges for the 
new mortar. At the short ranges it is 
erratic. This can probably be cor- 
rected by the adoption of more than 
one charge for the shell. As this com- 
plicates the firing under service condi- 
tions, every effort is being made to se- 
eure one fixed shell that will be satis- 
factory for all ranges. 

Semi-Automatic Rifles. Two types, 
Thompson and Garand, have under- 
gone technical tests by the Infantry 
board. The tests consisted principally 
in acquainting the men who will later 
continue tests of these weapons with 
the details of each. The inventors, 
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Messrs. Thompson and Garand, were 
present and explained their weapons. 
The tactical tests, which will be exten- 
sive, will commence in the fall. 

Visit of Infantry Board to Aberdeen. 
Two members of the board and one 
member of the department of experi- 
ment of the Infantry school visited 
Aberdeen proving ground for several 
days in June. Trips were also made 
to Edgewood arsenal, the seat of the 
chemical warfare school and allied ac- 
tivities, to the tank school at Camp 
Meade, Md., and to Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia. This is another step in 
the policy of personal contact between 
the using and the supply branches. 
The visitors received much informa- 
tion at first hand from the men with 
whom they ordinarily are in touch only 
by correspondence. A clearer under- 
standing of problems and difficulties of 
each branci: ‘was made possible by these 
visits. 

Tracer Ammunition, Caliber 45. The 
Infantry board’s test of this ammuni- 
tion, which is fired from the regular 
pistol, developed that it is better than 
the Very pistol for night work, though 
not as good for day use. More ammu- 
nition will be sent to Benning for fur- 
ther and more extensive tests during 
the next school year. 

Pistol Grip Stocks for the Model 1903 
Rifle. These stocks have been submitted 
to thorough test by the Infantry board, 
which recommended that the drop at 
the comb and heel be modified slightly. 
With this modification, the stock is be- 
lieved to be superior to our present one. 
Efforts will be made to have three rifles 
with this stock issued to each rifle eom- 
pany of the First and Second Divisions 
for further test. 

Trucks for Carrying Tanks. A re- 
cent check indicated a shortage of 


about 180 trucks for this purpose in 
units of the Regular Army. Only two 
tank units have the required num)vr. 
Under the economy program it is hard 
to find a solution to the problem. 

Telescopic Musket Sights. In a re- 
port of test by the Infantry board it 
is recommended that the ordnance de- 
partment continue the development. 
The board is of the opinion that any 
sight of this type should only be fitted 
upon special types of rifles and used 
mostly by experts for purposes of 
sniping. 

Bead Front Sights for the Service 
Rifle. Various types of front sights 
were recently tested by the Infantry 
board. Twenty ivory bead sights in 
five different sizes, ten monel metal 
beads of two different types, and two 
gold bead sights were tried out. Two 
different types of front sight protectors 
were also tested, one hooded and the 
other winged. As a result of the test 
the present front sight was found to be 
superior. 

® 

Pamphlet on Teaching Methods 

N order to coordinate teaching meth- 

ods, the Infantry board has been di- 
rected to make a study of the subject, 
with a view to compiling a pamphlet. 
The office of the Chief of Infantry is 
of the opinion that such a pamphlet 
would be of much assistance to officers 
on duty with the National Guard, and 
the Organized Reserves, and at educa- 
tional institutions. 

® 
Recommendations for Improvement of 
-R. 0. T. C. Units 

NSPECTIONS of the various In{an- 

try units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps by officers of the office 
of the Chief of Infantry have revealed 
the fact that excellent work is being 
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nued at these institutions in build- the matter to the attention of the fac- 
character, improving the physical ulty. The appropriate oceasion for 
being, instilling the principles of such action is at the time when it is 

d citizenship, and in training the clearly evident that the authorized 

dents in the fundamentals of Infan- credit is inadequate and out of propor- 

instruction. tion to those credits given to other 
here are some recommendations to courses. The average college faculty 
made, however, with a view to im- Will authorize proper credits when the 
ving several features of the instrue- educational value of the subject is ob- 
tion. Greater eare might be exercised Vious. 
in the selection of students for the ad- In order that duplication of effort be 
vanced courses. Quality should not be avoided as far as possible. it is recom- 
subordinated to quantity. Character, mended that P. M. S. & T’s should file 
interest in the military course, and the their daily lesson sheets, including 
degrees of proficiency attained in the questions, for reference purposes of the 
instructor of the following years. Offi- 
cers should also have their lectures 
typed and filed, rather than filing the 
notes only, for the assistance of other 
instructors, and because the chance of 
erroneous conceptions which might be 
gained from notes is obviated. 

It is also considered desirable that 
at least one officer on the board of 
ter should be left to the officers on duty War Department inspectors should 
at the institution, and these officers have had R. O. T. C. experience for 
should use their diseretion in bringing reasons that are at once evident. 


D 


The Soldier’s Chief Mission 


In a short time, General Pershing is to go back 
to South America—to Tacna Arica—as the head of 
the commission in charge of the plebiscite that is to 
end a controversy which has been a thorn in the side 
of peace for years. A difficult task is ahead of him. 
We who understand his firmness and his justice, 
know that no better man could have been selected. 

I suppose some people will think it strange that 
a soldier should be so interested in promoting peace 
and in bringing better understanding between na- 
tions. But that is a soldier’s chief mission. A sol- 
dier is always trying to provide adequate defense 
against wars or to end wars for which he is not re- 
sponsible.—Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Asst. Sec. of War. 


hasie courses should be the determining 
factors in selecting students for the ad- 
vaneed courses and not the idea of ob- 
taining a large enrollment. 

It is believed to be a mistake to urge 
the P. M. S. & T’s to insist upon addi- 
tional eredit toward graduation for the 
course in military science. This mat- 
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The Second Defense Test 


ULY Fourth has been desig- 

nated as the day for the sec- 
eens ond test of the defense plans of 
the United States. The War Depart- 
ment had requested that the President 
designate November 11 for the date of 
the 1925 test but this was disapproved 
by the Chief Executive who suggested 
July 4 as a more appropriate date, and 
this suggestion was accepted. Many 
well-founded objections have been 
raised as to the advisability of holding 
the test on July 4, rather than on No- 
vember 11, or as the American Legion 
recommended, on September 12. 

The outstanding advantage in hav- 
ing the test on July 4 appears to be 
that more active participation can be 
expected from the smaller communities 
which are generally more enthusiastic 
in celebrating the day as a patriotic 
oceasion than are the larger cities. On 
September 12 last year the greater re- 
sponse to the defense test came from 
the large cities; this year it is hoped 
that the smaller communities will ob- 
serve ‘‘muster day’’ to a greater ex- 
tent. The time was short to put the 
plans into operation, simulating there- 
fore more nearly the condition with 
which we would be confronted in time 
of actual mobilization. 

Patriotic organizations throughout 
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the country are giving their heartiest 
support to the test. The governors of 
almost all the States have called the 
National Guard for active duty on this 
day, and have published proclama- 
tions to the citizens of the State invit- 
ing them to cooperate with the Fed. 
eral government in this inspection of 
the plans of defense. That all did not 
do so is regrettable in view of the fact 
that the pacifist and radical elements 
are so active at the present time in at- 
tempting to tear down the effectiveness 
of the National Defense act on which 
is based the security of the nation. 


A great value of the defense test lies 
in bringing to the attention of the pub- 
lie the methods which will be used in 
ease that we should ever be ealled upon 
to mobilize the man-power and indus- 
try of the nation in its defense. The 
citizens of the country have a right to 
know, and every effort should be made 
to give them the information, of the 
manner in which the National Defense 
act operates in time of a major emer- 
gency. Defense Test day is the appro- 
priate time for the clearing up of the 
points that are not understood; it is 
also the occasion for giving the plan 
an inspection with a view to its im- 
provement. 

Further than that, Defense Test ‘ay 
is the occasion when the patriotic «'ti- 
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who believe in the preservation of 
United States can demonstrate 
loyalty and devotion to country, 
ing to the theorists of ‘‘peace 
e honor,’’ the pacifists, the de- 
wtionists, that a stable citizenry 
ds ready to uphold the integrity of 

e nation. 

‘hough the holding of the Defense 
Test day on July 4 may operate to re- 
duce the number of active participants 
in parades, yet indications point to a 
successful demonstration and a thor- 
ough test on the short notice that may 
he of greater value in the study for 
the perfection of plans for the future. 


® 


Opinions on the Hawaiian 
Maneuvers 


HE vast amount of publicity 

which the press accorded the 
re joint Army and Navy maneu- 
vers of April in Hawaii and in its 
adjacent waters was of considerable 
value in ealling to the attention of the 
nation that deficiencies exist for the de- 
fense of the ‘‘key to the Pacific.’’ 
What these deficiencies are appears to 
be an enigma in the publie mind for 
no elaborate statements have appeared 
from authoritative sources. Newspa- 
per correspondents who were present at 
the maneuvers expressed a variety of 
opinions in their comment, some of 
which indieated a deep insight into the 
problem. 





That there is need in the Hawaiian 
Islands for a more adequate garrison 
supplied with more materiel, especially 
airplanes and submarines, seems to be 
the consensus of opinion. These de- 
ductions are without doubt based on 
the faet that the Marine detachment 
landed on the north shore of Oahu, 


which under the conditions was 
granted as feasible by. the umpires. 


Unfortunately, however, some opin- 
ions were published that were only 
half-baked and without the semblance 
of sound reasoning and which were ap- - 
parently written to produce something 
extraordinary to catch the reader’s 
eye. Yet the unwary reader, who has 
not the facts on which to base a differ- 
ent and correct conclusion, accepts 
what the feature writer sets down for 
him to swallow. The following, writ- 
ten by a Naval reserve officer, is indi- 
eative of some of the absurd matter 
which was printed : 


Infantry has quite definitely passed. 
This was demonstrated by tanks which 
swept out of the sea with machine guns 
pouring projectiles upon—not Infan- 
try, but other tanks stationed to de- 
fend the shores. * * * Foremost Army 
and Naval officers regard the advent 
of this tank as the end of Infantry as 
such, it being believed that these tanks 
will themselves be the ‘‘infantry’’ of 
the future, entire assaults being made 
by tanks and air forces. 


The true facts of the ability of the 
Hawaiian garrison to defend itself 
against an aggressive foe will probably 
not be learned until Congress takes up 
the matter at its next session. How- 
ever, as expressed by the Chief of 
Staff, the defense of the Islands must 
be flexible and mobile; in other words, 
a force must be provided capable of 
making an active defense. This force 
must have the power to repel landings, 
but if unsuccessful it must be able with 
its adequate mobile reserve of Infantry 
—with all its powerful weapons of of- 
fense including the tanks—, of field ar- 
tillery and of aircraft to counterattack 
and drive the landing parties into the 
sea. 
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Economy vs. National Defense 


LTHOUGH the pruning of the 
original national defense policy 
a of 1920 has been going on for 
several years, and while the believers 
.in adequate preparedness were hoping 
that something would be done to alle- 
viate the present inadequacy of our in- 
surance for peace and protection, a 
bombshell was dropped into the public 
forum by the recent publication of 
news dispatches to the effect that the 
President had instructed the General 
Staff of the War Department to make 
studies relative to the reduction of the 
War Department appropriation by 
$25,000,000, or so, for the next fiscal 
year. 

It has been asserted by reliable 
sources that in order to maintain the 
military establishment as at present— 
exclusive of the construction and de- 
fense projects for Hawaii and Panama 
and other essentials which have been 
neglected since the World war—$16,- 
000,000 additional would be necessary 
for certain supplies which have here- 
tofore been drawn from the war re- 
serve stock, now rapidly approaching 
the vanishing point. With this sum 
cut off, together with the proposed sav- 
ing of money which has been men- 
tioned, the fund available to earry on 
the activities of the War Department 
would actually stand a reduction of 
forty-one million dollars for 1926-27. 

The press of the country has not re- 
ceived that news very gracefully and 
nowhere excepting among the pacifists 
does there seem to be approval of the 
idea of slashing the Army more. Econ- 
omy is a great thing provided it is not 
earried too far; ‘‘eeconomy’’ which en- 
dangers the national security is not 
economy—it is nothing more than 





wastefulness, not only in the cold cash 
but in the lives of the youth of the 
nation in ease of war. Memorial |)ay 
should have been a reminder to the na- 
tion of what war costs in blood, and 
that unpreparedness of our nation in 
training and material for waging war 
has in the past demanded an excessive 
tribute not only in money—that is 
quite secondary in war—but in the 
dead and maimed on the field of bat- 
tle. 

What avails it to save a little now, 
if by that saving we but pave the way 
in the event of war to squandering 
many times more in the haste to get 
something ready with which to wage 
war. True, national defense costs 
money, but what nation on the globe 
with a standing among the powers is 
better able to spend money for pre- 
paredness? And what nation is less 
prepared than ours? The answers are 
immediately suggested to anyone who 
has given the subject a bit of attention. 

Secretary Weeks has consistently ad- 
voeated that the Regular Army should 
have a minimum strength of 13,000 
officers and 150,000 men. He is backed 
by General Pershing, the War Depart- 
ment general staff, and all those who 
are fully alive to the needs of the na- 
tional defense. Last year, according 
to the well-known Washington corre- 
spondent, David Lawrence, Secretary 
Weeks threatened resignation if his 
viewpoints were not accepted relative 
to maintaining the present strength of 
the Regular Army and to keeping 
other activities which the budget esti- 
mates had reduced or eliminated. Mr. 
Lawrence said further: 

Mr. Coolidge acceeded to Mr. Week's 
wishes and the items in the proposed 


estimate were retained. The new Sec- 
retary of War whoever he may be, wil! 
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to fall in with the President’s 

my program, for the same issue is 

involved in the requested survey 
urther economies. 

If the budget director’s viewpoint 

‘o be accepted on what constitutes an 

ient Army,’’ Mr. Weeks is reported 

, have said to the President, ‘‘then 

vou do not need a Secretary of War.’’ 


Another interesting point that is not 
known generally relative to the War 
Department appropriations is likewise 
taken from the article appearing in 
the Washington Post: 


The general staff is, of course, re- 
strained from differing with the Presi- 
dent or the budget director in the 
There is also a strict rule by 
which all officials of the Government 
are bound, namely, that they must not 
seek higher appropriations when testi- 
fying before congressional committees, 
though they are permitted to answer 
questions from which legislators may 
draw their own opinions as to whether 
the budgets proposed are safe from 
the viewpoint of national defense. 


press, 


On this latter the Chicago Tribune 
make a few pertinent editorial com- 
ments as follows: 


The American public has always 
needed education in the problems of 
war, and enlightenment as to the state 
of the national defense. Our officers, 
with proper safeguards against un- 
timely disclosures and the abuse of 
publicity by ambitious egotists, are the 
only sources of public knowledge and 
guidance in this vitally important 
field, and they ought to have at least 
as much freedom to say what they 
think as a French or British soldier. 

* > * * 


General Pershing has said that un- 
less ‘‘steps are taken to restore the 
decreases made since 1921’’ it would 
become impracticable to carry out the 
purposes of the National Defense act. 
In December, Secretary Weeks stated 





that no further economies were possi- 
ble ‘‘except at the expense of the Regu- 
lar Army.’’ To this statement the 
New York Times states ‘‘might have 
been added, at the expense of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. ’” 


The President has repeatedly ex- 
pressed himself in favor of National 
defense. At the graduating exercises 
at the United States Naval Academy 
in June, he stated that adequate de- 
fense is the first essential of peace and 
security. He said further: ‘‘We do 
not believe in or wish to bear the ex- 
pense to maintain large standing mili- 
tary forces. The very genius of a re- 
public would be threatened by that 
policy. But while military science has 
advanced to such a degree that it is 
necessary constantly to maintain a con- 
siderable body of ‘trained experts in 
that profession, the true spirit of 
American institutions requires that 
each citizen should be potentially a sol- 
dier, ready to take his place in the 
ranks in time of peril, either in the 
field or in necessary productive ac- 
tivity.’’ 

The New York Times, in speaking 
editorially of that ‘‘body of trained 
experts’’ states: 


If the Regular Army is to be still 
further reduced, the National Defense 
act, which contemplated a three-part 
army expansible automatically to war 
strength, would be more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Its 
provisions for organization and train- 
ing could no longer be taken seriously. 
The present complement of men, with 
the officer body allowed, does not really 
constitute the nucleus required for gar- 
rison service, staff work, duty with the 
National Guard and military schools, 
and summer training camp activities. 
Regiments are under-officered. There 
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are all too few of both commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers to go 
round for special details. The Army 
is overworked. Men desert and officers 
resign to find civilian employment. 
There is a feature of Army life today 
that is reproach to Congress. It is the 
discomfort that officers, men and their 
families have to put up with in quar- 
ters. Conveniences which the laboring 
man has in his home are often lacking. 
For want of money for repairs, build- 
ings are deteriorating. Amusements 
for the men, outdoors and indoors, 
have to be abandoned sometimes. The 
Army mess is not so good as it was. 

If appropriations for the military 
establishment are to be reduced $25,- 
000,000, there will be more resigna- 
tions, more desertions, and the National 
Defense act will be in a way to become 
a dead letter. Whittling down appro- 
priations can go no further without 
peril to the publie security. It seems 
improbable that the President, who in 
his first message to Congress was so 
well disposed toward appropriations 
for the Army in keeping with its use- 
fulness, should have taken up the sug- 
gestion that the service could stand 
further euts and yet retain its place 
in the defense scheme. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


The President so far has merely or- 
dered of the War Department a sur- 
vey of the Army to learn what would 
be left of it should a further cut from 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 be made. 
With no investigation whatever but 
from the ripe knowledge of men who 
know their business and are as patri- 
otic and peace-loving as he, the admin- 
istration can be informed that no fur- 
ther cut can be made without a dis- 
tinet loss of efficiency and national self- 
respect. We take our stand firmly up- 
on the fundamental doctrine that to be 
prepared is to be safe; that adequate 
military strength is essential to the se- 
curity and peace of the United States. 
We do not believe that President Cool- 
idge disagrees with this doctrine, but 
we are constrained to feel that he may 


easily carry his economy program {oo 
far. He is not committed to further 
military reduction, despite his order. 
He cannot be, if he regards seriously 
the reports which will come to him 
from the War Department. 

In the opinion of the New York Tip. 
une, ‘‘the 1920 act was supposed to 
provide a long-term military policy wn. 
der which the Regular Army was only 
one small component in a co-ordinated 
structure of national defense. A 
strength of 280,000 Regular officers 
and men was thought to be the lowest 
compatible with the suecessful working 
of the system. Since then the policy 
has not been changed, but the Regular 
Army has been successively reduced to 
its present strength of 130,000. I 
was precisely like taking the essential 
framework out of a building. The 
structure is already pretty weak—the 
130,000 are trying to do the work or- 
iginally designed for more than twice 
that number—and it is very doubtful 
whether, if any further cuts were 
made, the structure would stand at all. 
Army reduction now would probably 
mean remaking our whole present pol- 
icy on less ambitious lines.’’ 

* ” * * 

As to the burdens borne in the Regu- 
lar Army by the intensive program 0! 
training made necessary by the limited 
numbers available for the tasks out- 
lined for them and by the economies 
foreed upon the commanders in the 
administration of their posts and com- 
mands, a medical officer, stationed near 
Washington, has made a report to thi 
War Department in which he states 
that the limit of physical and mental! 
endurance has been overreached. He 
ealls attention to the inadequate num- 
bers of officers and enlisted persone! 


and of civilian labor to carry on the - 
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rk which has inereased in intensity, 
limited quarters and poor living 
litions of officers and enlisted men 
| the inadequate ration allowance 

r enlisted men. 

\s a specific instance of the condi- 

ns of intensive training which is re- 
quired of our Regular Army units 
which this officer describes as having 
overreached the limit of endurance, a 
service paper calls attention to the 
conditions at Camp Knox, Ky., in 
1924. The Regular troops were en- 
gaged in the hardest kind of work in 
connection with the C. M. T. C. The 
companies of the Regular organizations 
were split up by detail of the personnel 
to act as instructors, cooks or other spe- 
cialists with the C. M. T. C. ‘‘ The offi- 
cers worked from dawn to dusk at their 
duties on the drill and athletic field 
and then after retreat had to hold all 
board meetings and courts-martial. It 
was certainly a case where twenty-four 
hours was not enough in the day. One 
young officer who was trial judge advo- 
cate of a special court-martial worked 
all day at his company, then chartered 
a government ear, collected the mem- 
bers of his court, tried his cases and 
spent the rest of the night writing 
them up only to start out again at 
dawn. His ease was not an exception 
but typical. Such intensive training as 
it is called, ean have only one result 
and that is to demoralize the personnel 
of the Army.’’ 

The Regular Army has manifold 
missions, among them being the train- 
ing of the civilian components of the 
Army. It has its own training to 
keep up. It is called on to perform 
numerous and sundry additional jobs 
of all kinds. Under the stress of in- 
sufficient numbers it is obliged to do 


the work that should suitably be dele- 
gated to twice its number. The Regu- 
lar Army man has the traditions of 
honorable and efficient service to up- 
hold. He will work himself to a ‘‘fraz- 
zle’’ to perform the duty assigned him 
even though beyond his physical capa- 
city, in order to uphold the Regular 
Army’s traditions. He is not afraid 
of work, but there can be no doubt he 
has been overloaded. 

It is an accepted fact by foreign ob- 
servers that the Japanese Army, a con- 
scripted force, has in the past been 
working too hard for its own good. 
The Japanese authorities ‘are realizing 
that all work and no play is conducive 
to a dangerous frame of mind. Yet a 
Japanese officer who had occasion to 
observe the work of one of our Regu- 
lar Army organizations for a long pe- 
riod stated that our Army works 
harder than does the Japanese army. 

Ours is a voluntary Regular Army. 
Enlistments therein must carry some 
inducements. The continual ‘‘inten- 
sive training’’ made necessary by too 
small a force makes it a serious prob- 
lem to recruit the right sort of men in- 
to the service. Flag-waving will not 
keep up the Army’s strength. 


The problem of national defense has 
many phases, yet demoralizing the 
Regular Army, the first line, the cadre 
of instructors for our civilian forces, 
is one way to sap the essence of na- 
tional security. 
will kill the tree. 


Continual pruning 


National security costs money for 
maintenance. A rich nation like ours 
ean afford to have adequate national 
defense. The time has come for those 
of us who believe in the preservation 
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of our country to redouble our activity 
to prevent the only real military policy 
America has ever had, the National 
Defense act, from being completely 
serapped. 


® 
The Topeka Plan 


HE ‘‘ Topeka Plan”’ of training 
officers of a Reserve Infantry 
organization, a detailed ac- 
count of which is included in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Department of this is- 
sue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, is 
worthy of careful consideration. With 
the aid of Regular Army and National 
Guard personnel and equipment, the 
enthusiastic officers of the 2d Battalion, 
354th Infantry, assisted by Reserve offi- 
cers of other arms of the service set 
up their own camp in a publie park in 
Topeka, Kansas, enrolled sufficient 
young men to furnish the enlisted per- 
sonnel and collected sufficient money 
to pay the incidental expenses of the 
eamp. The camp was a thorough suc- 
cess and valuable training was re- 
ceived, not only in drill and use of 
weapons, but in the problems of mo- 
bilization and in camp administration. 





It demonstrates that ‘‘where there is 
a will there is a way.’’ These Reserve 
officers undertook a difficult task of 
providing all the necessary equipage 
and personnel for a two weeks’ camp. 
Other patriotic citizens of Topeka 
gave the financial backing to the propo- 
sition, providing the funds that were 
not available from government sources. 


It shows that we have a keen lot of 
officers in the Reserve Corps who are 
interested in their own training and 
who are willing to make sacrifices to 
procure that training. They realize 
that the funds appropriated by Con- 


gress are inadequate to insure their re. 
ceiving the necessary instruction, and 
that the cadre of instructors from the 
Regular Army, and the necessary per- 
sonnel for camp administration are in- 
sufficient for their needs. 

The Topeka Plan is a good one and 
it might be used advantageously in 
many localities. We believe, however, 
that Reserve officers should not be re. 
quired to solicit funds nor pay out of 
their own pockets for mess and other 
equipment, or for hiring cooks when 
receiving instruction for the benefit o/ 
the national defense. Furthermore, 
they should be supplied all the Regular 
Army instructors that they need. The 
nation for whose benefit they are put- 
ting forth such efforts to make them. 
selves more efficient should foot the 
bills. The Reserve officer is making 
sufficient sacrifice in time and personal 
funds without having to pay for the 
material that the Federal government 
can afford and ought to provide. 


® 
Chinese Present Tablet to A. F. in C. 


N recognition of the good will 
existing between the citizens in 
GERD} the American sector in China 
and the American Forces in China, 
composed principally of the 15th In- 
fantry, commanded by Col. W. K. 
Naylor, the residents of more than 
thirty villages presented a memorial 
tablet to the A. F. in C. in a ceremony 
held on April 25 in the American com- 
pound. 
The inseription on the tablet is as 
follows: 
A remembrance of the Golden 
Deeds done by Officers and Men of 


the United States Army Forces in 
China during the Civil Strife, 1924. 


The speech of acceptance was made 
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‘rig. Gen. Fox Connor, who made of peace. In the history of occupa 





: idress in Chinese. General Con- tions by the American Army the most 
: said that it was only proper that friendly relations have always existed 

, itizens of these two great nations between the military and the civil gov- 

d be friends, and that he was  ernments and between our soldier and 
that the recent events gave the the civilian of the occupied areas. It is 
erieans an opportunity to show a record of which the Army can be 


Wcities x 


friendship to their Chinese neigh- proud and the American citizen ean be 
grateful to his military organization. 
Onee more our soldiers demonstrated Square-dealing is the key to the sue- 


e world that they are missionaries cess. 
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Anti-aircraft Guns in Action 
These guns were very active in the defense of Oahu during the Hawaiian maneuvers 
in April 
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Varied Ground 


The Recreation Center Project 


HE Infantry School Recreation 

Center Project fund has grown con- 
siderably since the publication of the 
status of the fund in the May num- 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. Five ad- 
ditional Regular Army Infantry regi- 
ments have subscribed a thousand dol- 
lars each to provide for bays in the 
Doughboy Stadium. 

Three of these regiments are sta- 
tioned in the Philippines, and together 
with the battalion of the 15th Infan- 
try in the Islands, their support of the 
projects puts the Infantry in that for- 
eign possession in the one hundred per 
cent column. The contributions by the 
31st and the 45th (P. S.) regiments 
were mentioned in last month’s INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL. The 57th Infantry, 
Philippine Scouts, commanded by Col. 
George L. Byroade, is the latest Philip- 
pine regiment to add its name to the 
list. It is very pleasing to record this 
action on the part of another organiza- 
tion composed of native troops. 

All the Infantry regiments in Pan- 
ama, Philippines, Porto Rico and China 
have provided for bays and some 
have made additional contributions. 
The expression of the unanimity of the 
Infantry spirit by the doughboys on 
foreign service is very gratifying to 
the entire Infantry service. 

From the Pacific coast comes the an- 
nouncement that the 30th Infantry, 
**San Francisco’s Own,’’ commanded 
by Col. Charles S. Lincoln, will send 
in its thousand dollars for a bay in 
Doughboy Stadium in the first part of 
July. Col. F. L. Knudsen’s regiment, 
the 38th, as announced last month, has 
also provided for a bay. 




































There remain only six of the forty 
bays in Doughboy Stadium to be sub- 
scribed for. 

Several R. O. T. C. units have sent 
in their contributions. The University 
of Kentucky, where Col. H. P. Hobbs 
is P. M. S. & T., has added to its first 
contribution and which represents a 
donation from 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents, bringing the total to $156.00. 

Among the latest subscribers to life 
membership in the officers’ club, which 
also provides for a box in the Dough- 
boy Stadium is Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., of New York. Sena- 
tor Wadsworth recently visited the In- 
fantry School and he was very enthu- 
siastie concerning the activity of the 
Infantry in improving Fort Benning 
by the building of this recreation cen- 
ter. 

Contributions from National Guard 
and Reserve regiments are coming in 
slowly, but surely, and in time it is an- 
ticipated that practically all of these 
regiments will have made possible the 
placing of their names on the special 
bronze plates which will be set up at 
the main entrance to Doughboy Stad- 
ium. 

The Board of Governors of the Fort 
Benning officers’ club has decided to 
credit all those officers who have con- 
tributed more than ten dollars and less 
than one hundred dollars with an ac- 
tive membership in the officers’ club 
with all the privileges accorded to such 
membership. 


Status of the Fund 
BAYS AND BOXES 


Previous acknowledged ....... $47,765.27 
45th Infantry, bay 0... ~——-:1,000.00 
81st Infantry, bay... =: 1,000.00 
38th Infantry, bay 0... 1,000.00 


57th Infantry, bay... 1,000.00 
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Infantry, bay . 1,000.00 


Ss nator James W. Wadsworth, 


, box ... 100.00 
Bs ig "Gen. Paul B. Malone, box 100.00 
William A. Smith, box... 100.00 
sth Infantry, box ................ 100.00 
Li uisiana State University, box 100.00 
$53,265.27 

ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS 
Previously acknowledged ....... $9,010.00 
Capt. F. DeCaro ~.............. 10.00 
Capt. James S. Douglas ..... 10.00 
Capt. V. C. DeVotie ...... 10.00 
Lieut. Bob Childs . 10.00 
Maj. d’Alary Fechet 10.00 
Maj. Herbert Mitchell 10.00 
Maj. R. E. O’Brien 10.00 
$9,080.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


* Previously acknowledged . $1,655.18 

- 15th Infantry, additional 32.64 

i Capt. R. S. Skinner ....... 7.50 

: Lieut. Col. W. J. Davis 10.00 

3 Marion Institute, R. O. T. C. 5.15 
: University of Arkansas, R. O. 

3 €. C. cde ahieiaeta 15.75 
i Division of profits, New York 
4 Giants—Washington baseball 

game ............ : 1,600.00 

t Col. T. A. Ovenshine .. 10.00 

r Lieut. J. K. Creamer. a 10.00 

3 Maj. Ziba L. Drollinger 10.00 

Col. T. M. Anderson . 10.00 

Lieut. Col. F. W. inh 10.00 

326th Infantry ...... 17.62 

353d Infantry ...... 16.00 

Boston University, R. oO. T. C. 34.40 
University of Kentucky, R. O. 

a = 3.50 

Coe College, R. O. T. C. .... 36.75 

$3,484.49 
Deduction from 33d Infantry 
contribution to ground floor 

membership, Captain DeCaro $10.00 


Total $3,474.49 


SUMMARY 


Bays and Boxes $53,265.27 
Active Memberships 9,080.00 
Contributions 3,474.49 





Total . $65,819.76 
® 
On With the Dance! 


The difference between dancing and 
wrestling is that in wrestling some holds 
are barred.—Judge. 


Less Money for Marksmanship 


HE problem of having the amount 

of extra for qualification in 
rifle marksmanship meet the curtailed 
appropriations, has led to a revision of 
the regulations. Hereafter only ex- 
pert riflemen and sharpshooters will 
draw the additional stipend for exeel- 
lence in marksmanship, and even the 
seores for these two grades have been 
increased. Hereafter, to qualify as ex- 
pert it will be necessary to make 306 
points in Course A as against 300 here- 
tofore. As sharpshooter the new score 
for qualification is 290, 
boosted five points. Marksman draws 
no pay under the new regulation. The 
score required to qualify as marksman 
is 240, or ten points less than hereto- 
fore. Qualification for pay with the 
automatic rifle has been eliminated en- 
tirely. 


pay 


having been 


® 
Discrimination 


An officer passed a “rookie” who was 
sitting in front of the barracks. The 
“rookie” failed to come to attention, which 
aroused the ire of the officer. “Don’t you 
see these leggings?” inquired the officer. 
“Huh,” replied the “rookie” disdainfully, 
pointing to his wraps: “Look what they 
gave me!” 

® 
The Front Cover 


HE coat-of-arms of the 13th Infan- 
try appears on our front cover this 
month. It is described as follows: 

Shield—Barry of four azure and 
argent, a saltire gules, and in fess two 
billets paleways sable fimbriated or 
each bearing 4 mullets of the second 
(the shoulder strap of a general of 
1870). 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors 
two palm branches saltire-wise proper 
and thereon a McKeever cartridge box 
sable bearing the legend ‘‘Forty 
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Rounds’’ ‘‘U. S.’’ or (the badge of the 
15th Army Corps of 1863). 

Motto—‘ First at Vicksburg.’’ 

The 13th Infantry was organized in 
1861. General Sherman was its first 
colonel and General Sheridan one of 
its original captains. The four blue 
and white bars of the shield are the 
old and present Infantry colors and in- 
dicate the four wars in which the regi- 
ment has participated. The saltire 
cross is from the Confederate battle 
flag with the colors changed from blue 
to red. The billets are the shoulder 
straps of the two generals which this 
regiment has raised. 

The crest is the corps badge of the 
15th Corps of the Civil war and the 
motto is the proud designation given 
the regiment by General Grant. 


® 


The Well Dressed Man Wears— 


Colonel, to recruit in armory on drill 
night—Why are you appearing for drill 
in civilian clothes tonight? Haven’t you 
a uniform? 

Recruit, with a beaming smile—Yes sir, 
I have a uniform but I did not think to- 
night was a business meeting. 

Colonel—Oh !|——! 


® 
Sherman in Hall of Fame 


IVE distinguished Americans were 

honored at the Hall of Fame, New 
York University on May 21, when their 
bronze busts were unveiled. What was 
probably the most impressive part of 
the entire program was the unveiling 
of the bust of Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman, soldier. The bust was the 
gift of the Union Society of the Civil 
War and the Army and Navy Club of 
America. The unveiling was done by 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, son of this fa- 
mous military leader assisted by Mas- 
ter Sherman Caldwell, the great-grand- 
son of the general. The principal ad- 
= 


dress was made by Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing, who was followed by Major Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall. 

As the bust was unveiled Battery \, 
7th Regiment C. A. C., presented arms 
and the howitzer company, New York 
University R. O. T. C. Regiment fired 
the salute of seventeen guns. Simul- : 
taneously with these honors a squadron 
of planes circled the Hall of Fame and 
dropped flowers. 

Immediately after the unveiling, 
four Regular Army officers advanced 
to the platform and placed wreaths on 
the bust. Col. Merch B. Stewart, com- 
mandant of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy placed a wreath 
made by the cadets of the academy in 
honor of one of its most famous gradu- 
ates. Three Regular Army organiza- 
tions in which General Sherman served 
sent wreaths. During the early part of 
the Civil War General Sherman com- 
manded the 13th Infantry, and _ its 
wreath was placed by Capt. Wallace E. 
Hackett, Inf. 

As a second lieutenant General Sher- 
man was assigned to Company G, 3d 
Artillery, its designation later being 
changed to Battery C, 62d Coast Ar- 
tillery Regiment. As a first lieutenant 
in 1846 General Sherman was assigned 
to Company F, 3d Artillery, which 
later became part of the 3d Field Ar- 
tillery. The wreath presented by thie 
62d Regiment, C. A. C. was laid by 
Lieut. Lew M. Morton; that of the 3d 
Field Artillery by Lieut. John L. 
Whitelaw, Inf. 

All ushers, military police and mili- 
tary arrangements were very ably 
planned by the Cadets of the R. O. T. 
C. Regiment, New York University. 
Several thousand spectators were han- 
dled with the efficiency that would do 
eredit to Regular Army troops. 
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he bust of General Sherman is the 
: of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 


® 


4 Lesson in Country Journalism 


\ tale is told in a Texas paper to the 
effect that a country journalist of that 
State recently retired from business, went 

Dallas, deposited $50000 in a local 

k, and purposes to take it easy for 

rest of his life. When questioned as 
to how it was that as a result of running 

paper he had acquired his comfortable 
little fortune, he is reported to have re- 
plied gravely: 

“! attribute my ability to retire with a 
$50,000 bank account, after thirty years 
n the country newspaper field, to close ap- 
plication to duty, always hewing to the 
mark and letting the chips fall where they 
may, the most rigorous rules of economy, 
never spending a cent foolishly, everlast- 
ngly keeping at my job with a whole 
heart—and the death of an uncle who left 
me $49,999.50.” 

® 


Oklahoma Initiating New 
Movement 


B* authorizing a one-half unit in 
scholastic eredit toward high 
school graduation for attendance at the 
basic course, of the Citizens’ Military 
Traming Camps, the board of eduea- 
tion of the State of Oklahoma has 
taken a forward step which gives con- 
crete recognition to the excellent work 
being done for boys at the summer 
traming camps. The regular academic 
credit is four units per year of nine 
months so the C. M. T. C. course of one 
month is given full reeognition on 
point of time with regular high school 
work, 

This is the most favorable recogni- 
tion of the C. M. T. C. as an eduea- 
tional institution yet taken by any 
State. It places Oklahoma in the front 
rank of edueational progress, on the 
basis of three-fold education : 1, an aca- 
demie edueation to develop intelli- 
gence; 2, a physical education to prop- 
erly house the educated brain; and 3, 


a well-trained character to properly 
use the brains and body for the bene- 
fit of country, family, and self. Of all 
three phases of education, character 
building is the most important and 
most neglected. An educated criminal, 
like Loeb and Leopold, is simply a 
more efficient criminal. The C. M. T. 
C. is an integral part of our national 
educational system, in that it teaches 
patriotism, team work, promptness, 
self-control, and respect for law and 
proper authority. 

To Lieut. Col. George C. Lewis, Inf., 
goes much of the credit in bringing 
these facts to the attention of the au- 
thorities on education in Oklahoma. 

® 
Service 

“What did you do in the Great War?” 
asked the housewife. 

“Lady,” replied the tramp, “I went 


without satin, silk, soap and toilet acces- 
sories.”—American Legion Weekly. 


® 
Medals to C. M. T. C. Students 


EDALS to be awarded annually 
M to students at all Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps in the United 
States who have displayed the highest 
attributes of citizenship have been 
established by the Civitan club of New 
York. Present plans call for the 
award of one medal to the student in 
each training company who has been 
selected for such recognition by his su- 
perior officers. Fifty medals will be 
awarded to students attending training 
camps in the 2d Corps Area, and sev- 
eral hundred additional medals will be 
awarded at the other training camps. 

It has been decided that a medal 
awarded in recognition of the highest 
attributes of citizenship would not only 
be in accordance with the civie better- 
ment program of the Civitan club, but 
would meet with the approval of Army 
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men who believe that the training camp 
movement in all of its phases is mak- 
ing for a better citizenship. 
® 
Discrimination . 

“I got fined a buck for something I 
didn’t do.” 

“For something you didn’t do; how’s 
that?” 


“I didn’t attend drill.’N. Y. Guards- 
man. 
® 


New Books 


Warrare. By Spaulding, Nickerson 
and Wright. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1925. Cloth, 8vo, 601 
pages, charts and maps. Price, 
$5.00. 

The authors of this splendid histori- 
eal work are Col. Oliver L. Spaulding, 
F. A., U. S. A.; Hoffman Nickerson, 
formerly captain U. S. A., and Col. 
John W. Wright, Inf., U. S. A., each 
an historian with a reputation. The 
preface is written by Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss. 

The book is a narrative of the devel- 
opment of military art and science 
from the dawn of history through the 
centuries to include the time of Fred- 
erick the Great. With'a keen sense for 
accuracy and a learned perception of 
essentials the authors have gathered to- 
gether a myriad of facts from a vast 
store of sources, making available in 
readable form a volume, the only book 
of its kind in English, which is des- 
tined to become a standard work on 
the history of warfare. 

The book does not pretend to cover 
all military operations, but rather to 
show the gradual development of the 
means and methods of waging wars, 
the evolution of organization and tac- 
ties, and the progress made in the im- 


plements of warfare. Typical batt|os 
are selected and described to illustrate 
their conduct in the various epochs. 

‘*Warfare’’ furnishes the appropri- 
ate background for the study of mod- 
ern military history. It will be a boon 
to the student of general history, and 
a very necessary volume for the library 
of the student of military art and 
science. ‘ 

This contribution to historical litera- 
ture by American Army officers will 
always be a source of great pride to 
the military service. 

® 
Rosert E, Ler, tHE Souprer. By Maj. 
Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice. Cam- 
bridge: Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1925. Cloth, 8vo, 313 pages, maps. 
Price, $4.00. 

In this book the author, who will be 
remembered as chief of operations on 
the British General Staff during the 
World war, draws a pen portrait of the 
great Confederate leader as a soldier. 
As a result of the careful research, 
which his book indicates that he has 
made, he has contributed a valuable 
addition to the library of books which 
deal with General Lee. 

He has avoided many of the dis- 
puted points which concern the Civil 
war and Lee’s part in particular, and 
has devoted his particular attention to 
the characteristics of Lee’s military 
genius in his solution of the problems 
which confronted him. 

The author’s evaluation of Lee as a 
general is particularly high. He places 
Lee as a general above Wellington, and 
adds his name to the list of great gen- 
erals whose campaigns Napoleon rev- 
ommended as models. 
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Rifle Team Hard at Work 


HE cohorts of the Infantry started 
ta bullets to cracking down the 
range at Camp Logan, Ill., on June 8 
in the opening of the preliminary prac- 
tice leading to the try-out shoot for the 
doughboy representation at the Na- 
Enthu- 
siasm has run high from the outset. 
Competition is keen. 


tional matches in September. 


All indieations 
point to a sueeessful season. 

The raw material from which Lieut. 
Col. K. T. Smith, the team captain, 
hopes to fashion a shooting machine 
that will bring to the doughboys top 
honors in the National Team match, is 
as good as any the Infantry has ever 
produced. Though such distinguished 
shots as Lieut. L. V. Jones, Lieut. M. 
L. Broderick, and Lieut. S. R. Hinds 
are not available this season, there are 
on hand Capt. L. 8. Spooner, Lieut. R. 
E. Vermette, Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin 
and Sgt. C. Hakala, who have distin- 
guished themselves during recent years 
and from whom it is reasonable to ex- 
pect much this season. 

Capt. John H. Knuebel, the distin- 
guished Infantry rifleman who re- 
cently eaptained the American rifle 
team that covered itself with glory in 
Peru, is again eligible to compete for 
a place on the Infantry team. Capt. 






Knuebel never needs an introduction 
to an audience of Americans interested 
in the rifle game. He is known for his 
ability with the rifle to everyone who 
is interested in fine shooting. It is safe 
to predict that he will be among the 
top-notchers again this season. 

However, it is seldom that a team’s 
victory or defeat in the big match is 
the result of superior or poor work by 
the men who have established reputa- 
tions as competitive shooters. Any one 
of the teams that usually stands above 
sixth place in the National match has 
good seasoned material to draw on for 
five of its ten authorized members. It 
is choosing the remaining five men, who 
in accordance with regulations must 
never before have fired on a team in 
the National match, that adds gray 
hairs to the team captains. 

There is very little danger that Col- 
onel Smith is going to suffer in this 
respect this year. Though the number 
of candidates trying out is smaller 
than it has been for many years there 
is no lack of excellent new men from 
whom to select shooting partners for 
those who have already demonstrated 
their ability to stand erect and squeeze 
the trigger at two hundred yards in a 
cold nor’wester at Perry, knowing that 
on each of their shots might rest suc- 
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Team in Workins Clothes at Camn I aéan 


The Infantry Rifle 
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cess or failure for their team. Col- 
onel Smith’s problem appears to be not 
where to find good men but which ones 
to release. 

The morale of the entire tryout de- 
tachment is excellent. This healthy 


group. From the beginning everyone 
understood that the hours prescribed 
for formations would be observed ex- 
actly as they are observed in other 
well-regulated military organizations. 
Orders concerning police and absence 
from camp were issued and strictly en- 
forced. The result of this policy has 
been highly satisfactory all around. 

Another high-morale factor is the 
mess. The usual difficulties attended 
the organizing and opening of the team 
mess but since the first few days it 
has improved steadily until now every- 
body seems entirely satisfied with both 
the quantity and quality of food 
served. 

Though it is never safe to predict 
that any one of the service teams will 
win the National Rifle team match, it 
is certain that prospects for an Infan- 
try victory in September are not less 


? 


rifle coach. At left, Captain Bonham, pistol coach 


- a condition is due to many causes. 
& First, of all, everyone has enough 
= > work to keep him busy, but still not too 
Se ; 3 much. The schedule begins with re- 
Ow & veille at 6.00 a. m. and ends with lights 
~ - y . 
— s out at 10.00 p. m. When the daily 
a F % grind is over there is the sandy beach 
2 a " of Lake Michigan only twelve hundred 
Oo ¢ < yards from the team’s quarters; or the 
+ 5 g eighteen-hole golf course at Winthrop 
o a ° harbor nearby; or for those who own 
= 4 § ears the Sheridan road which runs 
F 6 3 ps north and south one thousand yards 
: SS £ from camp and by which many beaches 
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The Infantry Rifle Team in 
D. O. L.; 1st Lieut. W. C. Conover, Tanks; Ist Lieut. H. W. Barrick, 42d Inf.; Capt. B. A. Yancey, Inf.; 


Capt. R. R. Tourtillott, D. O. L.; Capt. F. A. Jones, 38th Inf., Team Executive and Supply Officer; Capt. 
J. L. Tupper, D. O. L., Rifle Coach; Lieut. Col. K. T. Smith, Inf., Team Captain; Capt. F. G. Bonham, 


Tanks, Pistol Coach; Capt. J. P. Lyons, 14th Inf.; 1st Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Inf.; Lieut. P. H. 


Here they are—from left to right—Botton Row: 


J. E. Jaynes, Co. C, 2d Inf.; Sgt. H. W. White, Co. A, 20th Inf.; 1st Sgt. A. M. Boyke, Co. G, 3d 


Inf.; Sgt. T. Girkout, Co. K, 14th Inf.; 1st Lieut. F. S. Ross, 3d Inf.; Capt. L. S. Spooner, 1st Inf. 
Dahlstrom, I. S. D.; Cpl. J. J. Mulvey, Co. G, 5th Inf.; Cpl. H. H. Jordan, Co. C, 29th Inf.; Sgt. Frank 


Co., 29th Inf.; Sgt. M. A. Zavadsky, Co. I, 8th Inf.; Sgt. J. B. Sharp, Co. B, 8th Inf.; Sgt. A. H. 
Smith, Co. K, 4th Inf. 


M. F. Shepherd, 10th Inf.; 1st Lieut. F. H. Privett, 29th Inf.; Capt. J. H. Knuebel, 16th Inf.; St. Sgt. 
Charles Hakala, Hqrs. Co., 8th Inf.; Cpl. L. Hakko, Co. I, 2d Inf.; Sgt. F. Platt, Co. I, 2d Inf.; Sgt. 
Third Row: Capt. R. O. Miller, 3d Inf.; Sgt. F. R. Moran, Service Co., 8th Inf.; Cpl. G. E. Friend, Hqrs. 


Kron, 16th Inf.; Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin, Tanks; Capt. M. J. Mulcahy, D. O. L. Second Row: Capt. 
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bright than they were in 1920—the last 
Infantry year at Camp Perry. 


THE RIFLE TEAM FUND 


Although Infantrymen have been 
slow in sending in their contributions 
to the fund for the Infantry Rifle team 
it is expected that the sum will soon 
reach the amount that will be necessary 
to supply adequate extras that are 
needed for the appropriate administra- 
tion of the team. No drive for funds is 
being made as it is anticipated that the 
mere mention of the fact of the needs 
of the team, in which all the Infantry 
is interested should be ample notice to 
enthusiastic Infantrymen to aid the 
team captain in supplying his team 
with the necessary fund. 

A request was sent out by the team 
captain to companies which have en- 
listed men at Camp Logan for the try- 
out for $7.50 per man to supply addi- 
tional rations. Only the straight ra- 
tion is made available by the govern- 
ment and everyone knows that it is 
not ample, especially for messing a 
small detachment. 

One of the replies to this request is 
so indicative of the spirit that every 
Infantryman should have with respect 
to the team, that it is quoted: 

Your communication of May 14 at 
hand. The matter mentioned therein 
was placed before the enlisted men of 
this company and they were very en- 
thusiastic about it, volunteering to do- 


nate the necessary amount from their 
pockets rather than take it from the 


company fund. Check for $7.50 wil! 
be forwarded to you about June 1. 

I believe you will find Sergeant 
White to be first-class material for the 
team. The company is expecting him 
to win out with flying colors. You wil! 
find him to be a thoroughly reliable 
and dependable man. Anything that 
you may do to assist him will be ap- 
preciated. 

I have asked Sergeant White to let 
us know his needs during his absence 
and the company will supply same, 
financial or otherwise. 


This is the expression from Company 
A, 20th Infantry, Captain Francis M. 
Rich, commanding. With this backing 
from his company, Sergeant White can 
be expected to make a special effort for 


the Infantry team and for his organi- 
zation. 


The contributions received up to June 16 
were as follows: 











Lieut. Col. Geo. C. Shaw.......... “9 = 
10th Infantry 25. 

13th Infantry 25. . 
26th Infantry officers... 32.00 
Col. D. K. Major, Jr., 34th Inf... cen 5.00 
5th Infantry . 15.00 
16th Infantry officers 20. 60.05 


11th Infantry, including contribu- 
tions from Major B. E. Grey, 
Capt. R. Baker and 2d Lieut. J. 











H. Harper . 52.00 
Tth gong I iccdntincenretins 20.25 
Staff Sgt. M. C. Hancock, Serv. 

Co., 30th Inf 10.00 
9th Infantry officers... 25.00 
1st Infantry 62.50 


24th Infantry, proceeds entertain- 
ment by Capt. T. Jones, Jr., 











Inf. Res. 82.00 
25th Infantry 43.74 
Total $459.54 





Infantry Officers Who Will Compose the Advanced and Company 
Officers’ Classes at the Infantry School in 1925-26 
ADVANCED CLASS 


Boyd, Allen S., Jr., Maj. 


Gregg. LaVergne L., Lt. Col. Bradiey, James L., Maj. D’Alary, : 
Wm. W., Lt. Col. Francis H., Maj. Ferris, Benjamin G., Mai. 

Miller, John J., Lt. Col. Gallery, Charles S., Maj. . Andrew G., j. 

Neff, John H., Lt. Col. Coates, Charles E., Maj Gillmore, Robert A., Maj. ()’S) 

Abraham, Clyde R., Maj. Creed, John E., Maj. Grant, 

oo a oe Donnelly SS alee a _ 

Belem. ‘Alfred 5. Max i. oa sie Ree th 

Bluemel, Clifford, Maj. Falligant, Louis 
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I Robert M., Maj. 

MeCabe, Frank T., Maj. 

MeCants, Sam IL, Maj. 
( rath, J. ta Mai. 


Mi . = Maj 
Mat hows cuiftord 8 Maj. 
ae Gunnar ac Maj. 
PS 
ilsen, ” Charles K., Maj. 
son, Hans O., Maj. 
Edward, Maj. (PS). 


Adams, Walter F., Capt. 
Addington, Frank T., Capt. 
Adkins, Ernest C., Capt. 
Allison, James E., Capt. 
Ambrose, Forrest E., Capt. 
Amis, Lewis W., Capt. 
Andres, Henry A., Capt. 
Angus, Howard W., Capt. 
Baeon, Reginald R., Capt. 
Bain, Floyd H., Capt. 
Raker, Jewett C., Capt. 
Ballard, James L., Capt. 
Barnwell, Charles H., Capt. 
Barrett, Henry L., Capt. 
Rerry, K. Lee, Capt. 
Bonney, Eli W., Capt. 
Boon, Walter W., Capt. 
Bowles, Jesse R., Capt. 
Branson, Don P., Capt. 
Brokaw, Frank E., Capt. 
Brooks, Everett F., Capt. 
Brown, Everett E., Capt. 
Bundy, Theodore, Capt. 
Burns, John H., Capt. 
Campbell, James K., Capt. 
ampbell, Thomas E., Capt. 
‘arswell, Stuart R., Capt. 


‘authorn, Francis S. B., Capt. 


( 

r 

{ 

Champeny, Arthur S., Capt. 
Cherry, Thomas G., Capt. 
Chester, Einar W., Capt. 
Chester, Martin S., Capt. 
Clemenson, Wendell L., Capt. 
Cole, James E., Jr., Capt. 
Collins, Harry J., Capt. 
Collins, Joseph L., Capt. 
Connor, Paul D., Capt. 
Connor, Ray B., Capt. 
Cook, Raymond P., Capt. 
Coulter, Charles S., Capt. 
Coulter, Harold K., Capt. 
Cummings, Robert E., Capt. 
Cushman, Horace O., Capt. 
DeWare, William C., Capt. 
Dilts, Howard K., Capt. 
Doll, Frederick S., Capt. 
Driver, Coleman F., Capt. 
Duggan, F. F., Capt. (Cav). 
Dumas, Albert H., Capt. 
Dunlop, Samuel L., Capt. 
Ellis, Carrol L., Capt. 
Enckhausen, Fred H., Capt. 
Evans, Will H., Capt. 

Faith, Don C., Capt. 

Fales, Clarke K., Capt. 
Farrell, Leo J., Capt. 

Fay, Edward N., Capt. 
Fenn, Clarence C., Capt. 


Power, Edward O., Maj. 
Shallenberger, Martin C., Maj. 
Sloan, Frank A., Maj. 

Smith, Estil V., Maj. 
Spragins, Rovert L., Maj. 
Stocker, B. S., Maj 

Stokes, Charles A., "Maj. 
Titus, Calvin P., Maj. 

Waltz, Floyd R., 

Wilson, D. S., Maj 


COMPANY OFFICERS’ CLASS 


Garrison, Herbert W., Capt. 
Gillette, Melvin E., Capt. 
Graham, Walter R., Capt. 
Grose, John E., Capt. 
Magelstein, Charles H., Capt. 
Hale, William A., Capt. 
Harris, Ray W., Capt. 
Hawkenson, Axel, Capt. 
Head, Harold, Capt. 

Henry, Stephen G., Capt. 
Herlihy, Edward G., Capt. 
Hilton, Stockbridge C., Capt. 
Hite, John M., Capt. 
Hodge, John R., Capt. 
Howard, Jack W., Capt. 
Johnston, Hamilton, Capt. 
Jones, Ernest T., Capt. 
Kayser, Harold P., Capt. 
Keltner, Edgar H., Capt. 
Kemp, Charles M., Capt. 
Kennedy, James R., Capt. 
Knight, Andrew T., Capt. 
Lambert, Barrett D., Capt. 
Lampke, Louis J., Capt. 
Lilly, Edmund J., Jr., Capt. 
Linden, Henning, Capt. 
Lindroth, Elmer G., Capt. 
Logan, Paul P., Capt. 
Lucas, Wm, E., Jr., Capt. 
McChrystal, Arthur J., Capt. 
McMahon, B. B., Capt. 
MeMullin, Alfred J., Capt. 
MeNair, Charles H., Capt. 
Martin, Marlin C., Capt. 
Martin, Truman M., Capt. 
Mead, Wallace A., Capt. 
Meinzen, Lawrence L. W., Capt. 
Mickei, Laurence, Capt. 
Miller, Fred W., Capt. 
Miller, George A., Capt. 
Minus, Norman, Capt. 
Morris, William S., Capt. 
Muller, Charley, Capt. 
Murphy, John J., Capt. 
Murphy, William. - at 
Page, Lewis A., 

Pearson, Ralph A. “Ww. Capt. 
Peck, Clarence R., Capt. 
Pinckney, Gaillard, Capt. 
Poage, Robert O., Capt. 
Rice, Everett L., Capt. 
Rudelius, Ernest A., Capt. 
Ryan, W. J. H., Capt. 


St. Germain, Chambord H,, Capt. 


St. Louis, Joseph A., Capt. 
Schmidt, Joseph J., Capt. 
Schucker, Frank R., Capt. 


~] 
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Wood, Oliver S., Maj. 
Woodruff, R. B., Maj. 
Birmingham, Richard C., Capt. 
Blanks, Henry P., Capt. 
Lange, Otto F., Capt. 

Martin, Thomas L., Capt. 
Mills, Benjamip W., Capt. 
Newgarden, Geo. J., IJr., Capt. 
Randolph, Norman, Capt. 
Saul, Leslie T., Capt. 


Stewart, A. B., Capt. 
Stewart, Wm. M., Capt. 
Sullivan, Leon F., Capt. 
Swindler, Henry O., Capt. 
Szilagyi, Nicholas, Capt. 
Thebaud, Delphin E., Capt. 
Thorn, Hamilton, Capt. 
Tonnesen, Harvey A., Capt. 
Tulley, Edgar J., Capt. 
Tupper, Sevier R., Capt. 
Uhrig, Jacob E., Capt. 
Venable, Ben W., Capt. 
Waite, William, Capt. 
Wallender, Elmer F., Capt. 
Walton, Charles M., Capt. 
Weishaar, Henry T. J., Capt. 
Wharton, James E., Capt. 
Wheeler, D. E. Capt. 
Whitner, Arthur R., Capt. 
Whitten, Robert Q., Capt. 
Wilson, William B., Capt. 
Wolber, Oscar K., Capt. 
Woolfiey, Francis A., Capt. 
Wysor, Robt. E., Jr., Capt. 
Zech, Luke D., Capt. 
Zuppann, Lioyd, Capt. 
Anderson, Henry R., Ist Lt. 
Bacon, Robt. L., Ist Lt. 
Buracker, Samuel L., Ist Lt. 
Case, Robt. A., Ist Lt. 
Christenberry, Chas. W., ist Lt. 
Dioquino, Elias, Ist Lt. (Phil. 
Constab.) 
George, Julian H., 1st Lt. 
Goode, Paul R., Ist Lt. 
Halsey, Frank W., 1st Lt. 
Hea, James J., Ist Lt. 
Kirk, Robt. J.. Jr., 1st Lt. 
Love, Ralph F., 1st Lt. 
McNeill, Norman, ist Lt. 
MacDonald, Raymond, ist Lt. 
Marsh, Marvin W., Ist Lt. 
Marshall, Floyd, ist Lt. 
Nicholas, Andrew J., 1st Lt. 
Parker, Hugh C., Ist Lt. 
Parks, Graeme G., Ist Lt. 
Passmore, George H., Ist Lt. 
Payne, Samuel C., Ist Lt. 
Peckham, Howard L., Ist Lt. 
(Engr.) 
Robertson, Sterling C., Ist Lt. 
Rose, Maurice, Ist Lt. 
Silverstone, Harvey J., 1st Lt. 
Simpson, Francis P., Ist Lt. 
Sims, Leonard H., Ist Lt. 
Smith, Horace B., Ist Lt. 
Watson, William R., Ist Lt. 





Forbes, Morris H., Capt. 
Forney, Leslie R., Capt. 
Fox, Wilbur J., Capt. 
Fry, Hiram G., Capt. 


Rifle Range Efficiency 
Col. John W. Heavey, 33d Inf. 
| HAVE read with considerable in- 
terest the records made by Infantry 
organizations throughout the service, 
especially those made on the target 
range of rifle and machine gun com- 


Shamotulski, Chas. A., Capt. 
Sharpless, F. E., 
Skinner, Russell, Capt. 
Smith, Oscar S., 
Sparks, Roy, Capt. 


Webb, Lester A., ist Lt. 


Capt. Wheatley, Edwin T., Ist Lt. 
Williams, Samuel T., ist Lt. 
Capt. Wilson, Carlisle B., 1st Lt. 


Woodward, Nicholas D., Ist Lt. 


panies and howitzer platoons with 100 
per cent qualification. Such reeords 
are gratifying and are by no means un- 
known in the 33d Infantry. It ap- 
pears, however, that the usual number 
of men reported upon is far below the 
peace strength organization. In lieu 
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of 72 enlisted men firing we are more 
apt to see ‘49 men’’ firing. 

So although, the company record for 
regular practice shows 100 per cent 
qualification a large number of men 
do not fire for various reasons, such as 
‘fexeused by surgeon,’’ ‘‘furlough,’’ 
“D. S. (at higher headquarters) ,’’ ete. 


The 100 per cent qualification ap- 
plies to those who fire during the regu- 
lar season and may not represent the 
range practice efficiency of an organi- 
zation by any manner of means. 


Recruits join after the regular season 
and are rushed then to supplementary 
season. At the end of that season the 
company has a range firing efficiency 
which represents the proper value un- 
til the next regular season. So far as 
known this is not made a matter of ree- 
ord for grading organizations. 

This regiment has a merit flag and 
silver cups as trophies for excellence 
in range practice. Having been a com- 
pany commander and acquainted with 
the devious ways by which records have 
been made, a change in the method was 
determined upon this year and is set 
forth in the following general order: 


1. Three silver loving cups have been 
ordered for the regiment, the custody 
of which will be given for a year at a 
time to the rifle company most profi- 
cient for the previous year in rifle 
marksmanship, to the machine gun 
company most proficient in machine 
gen shooting, and to the one of Com- 
panies D, H, M, Hdars., and Service, 
most proficient in pistol shooting. 

2. Proficiency will be determined in 
the following manner: 

The aggregate record score made by 
all enlisted men in each organization, 
regular and supplementary season both 
considered, will be divided by the 
greatest number of men on the rolls of 
the company at any time during the 
regular season plus the additional men 


on the rolls at the beginning of ihe 
supplementary season. 

If a man shoots in the supplemen- 
tary season who failed .o qualify in the 
regular season, his supplementary sea- 
son seore will be the one counted. 

If a man belongs to two companies, 
having the same principal arm, during 
the period considered he will be con- 
sidered only once; with the company 
he fired with; or if he fired with 
neither; with the one he was with long- 
est. In ease of equal length of service, 
then by drawing. 

Men will not be considered as having 
belonged to a company, if they were as- 
signed to it for recruit instruction 
only. 


The intention was to spur company 
commanders into an effort to send 
every available man to range practice. 
The results are illuminating. One rifle 
company failed to qualify one man of 
those firing the regular course and by 
the usual system as now prescribed, 
was entitled to second place. The com- 
pany fired thirty-seven men. Percent- 
age 97.3 per cent. Another company 
attained 100 per cent. 

A large number of recruits were re- 
ceived before the supplementary sea- 
son and in the regular practice of that 
season the second company had quali- 
fied all but eight, the best record 
made in the regiment under the sys- 
tem as now prescribed. 


The application of the general or- 
der, given above, however told a differ- 
ent story, and a far more accurate rec- 
ord of actual accomplishment in range 
practice by organizations of the rezi- 
ment. Eight hundred thirty-eight men 
actually fired the rifle in the regiment ; 
sixty-three more should have fired. The 
apparent second company completed 
eighty men, the minimum number for 
any one rifle company. Eighty-eig!t 





mi 
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men was the maximum completed by 

v one rifle company. 

When the total sum of record scores 
hy each company was divided by the 
total number of men who were on the 
rolls and should have been instructed : 
Our ‘‘number two’’ company came out 
number 6 in the regiment, only three 
from the tailender. Number ore com- 
pany eame out five. Why was this? 

It is apparent that a marksman who 
just makes marksman and one who just 
missed sharpshooter may have quite a 
difference in their seores. The same 
remark applies to experts and sharp- 
shooters. If our men make high score 
as experts, just miss experts, or just 
miss sharpshooter, their total will be 
far more than the same number of men 
who just ‘‘nose in’’ by zero or one 
point. A high marksman, sharp- 
shooter, or expert is a better shot than 
a low marksman, sharpshooter, or ex- 
pert. 

The number of men not firing in the 
second company was nine and they all 
appeared in the divisor and furnished 
no increment to the total sum. Four 
other companies fired all but five men 
and of eourse the total of such com- 


panies were augmented thereby by . 


scores made. One company failed to 
fire twelve men and stood eight; one 
failed to fire seven men and stood 
seven. It developed that five of the 
nine men not shooting with the sup- 
posedly second company were in the 
guard house and the company com- 
mander made no effort to have them 
fire. 

Another man of this company was 
on detached service at division head- 
quarters and no effort was made to 
have him fire. The department aided 
the company commanders whenever 
possible. Other commanders secured 


the men on D. S. long enough to have 
them fire. The company rating first 
under General Order 13, Headquar- 
ters, 33d Infantry, would have rated 
first, had the supposedly second com- 
pany qualified all nine of the men who 
failed; unless their total scores ex- 
ceeded marksman qualification by 132 
points! 

It is believed that based upon this 
year’s work, the most proficient rifle 
company of the 33d Infantry in range 
practice has been determined; and 
Company K is so designated. Eighty- 
two men fired; five failed to fire; aver- 
age score 262.9. 

The plan worked equally well with 
the machine gun companies, resulting 
in Company M (Captain Johnson) re- 
ceiving the cup. This organization had 
100 per cent and an average score for 
this company was 306, 70 men firing. 

In the pistol competition the same 
system of scoring was also followed 
and Company D (ist Lieut. R. W. 
Johnson), received the cup. Average 
67.93 per cent, or average 304.25. 

The Howitzer Platoon (Lieutenant 
Davis), qualified 100 per cent. 


Total for the Year 1924 
Weapons Experts S8.S. M.M. Unq. Shooting 


Total 

a 119 188 359 177 888 
Machine Gun 80 140 57 7 234 
oo 87 118 127 1389 416 
One Pounder 9 1 1 _ 11 
Totals .... 195 437 544 8238 1,499 


So ended the range firing practice 
but the most important shooting of the 
season was still to come and the tro- 
phies were the Lassiter medals given by 
the former division commander, for 
combat firing problems involving fire, 
movement, and tactical handling of 
the squad, the section, the platoon. 

The competition for the Lassiter tro- 
phies was held during March with the 
following results: 


o 7 ae 
* nae 





f 
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Each battalion conducted combat 
problems to determine the best squad, 
section and platoon in the battalion, to 
be representatives in the regimental 
elimination for the Lassiter trophies. 
The company that stood first in range 
practice won the section problem in its 
battalion but failed to qualify either 
squad or platoon 
In the regimental 
elimination this 
section won sec- 
ond place. Com- 
pany B, that 
stood second in 
range practice, 
won the section 
and platoon prob- 
lem in its battal- 
ion but failed to 
qualify a squad. 
In the regimenta! 
elimination the 
section and pla- 
toon won first 
place, and the 
Lassiter trophies 
for section and 
platoon. Com- 
pany F, that 
stood fifth in 











338 out of 350 
range practice, First Sergt. John O. Stofke, Co. E, 30th ex perts last 


Few deductions can be made rela. 
tive to the range standing and the Las. 
siter winners because the firing was not 
the determining factor. However. the 
Lassiter winners all came from com. 
panies that stood high in the range fir. 
ing. 

The system used in the 33d Infantry 
for computing 
relative standiny 
was a stimulus 
for officers to im. 
part instruction 
in the use of the 
rifle to every man 
on their compan) 
rolls. In this lay 
its great value. 


® 


34th Infantry 

UNNING th 

new bayonet 
course for record 
for the first tim: 
the 34th Infantry 
qualified 
54.17 per cent of 
the enlisted men 
of its rifle com- 
panies as bayonet 





won the squad 
problem in its 
battalion and in 


Inf., made this score in the record quali- 
fication course with the rifle at San Fran- 
cisco this year. The picture shows him 
with the commanding officer of his regi- 
ment, Col. Chas. S. Lincoln 


month. The av- 
erage score in the 
regiment was 79.7 


TA ee oi 


the regiment, 

thus winning the squad trophy. The 
squad that won the Lassiter trophy 
made the lowest score relative to ac- 
curacy of fire and fire distribution in 
the regimental competition, winning 
the contest by tacties, ete. The Las- 
siter section was second in accuracy of 
fire and fire distribution. The Lassiter 
platoon was second in accuracy of fire 
and fire distribution. 


points. In the six 
rifle companies 340 men ran the course, 
only five of the soldiers carried as pres- 
ent for duty failing to complete the 
record run. Company A, with 64 per 
cent qualified, was the high company 
of the regiment. Eighteen soldiers 
made the maximum of 100 possible 
points, high man in the regiment be- 
ing Pvt. Clarence Cress of Company 
A, whose time was 39.8 seconds, fol- 
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wed closely by Pvt. 1st Class Clar- 
Phipps of Company G, who com- 

eted the course in 40 seconds flat. 
Firing for the first time on their 
ew range at Fort Eustis, Va., the ma- 
chine gunners of the regiment com- 
nleted their reeord firing last month 
ith the highest percentage of quali- 
fieation in the history of the regiment. 





a : “ 


Brig. Gen. Paul B. Malone, Commanding 2d Division, and Staff in Camp at Fredericks- 
burg, Texas, May 10, 1925 
The march of the 2d Division from Fort Sam Houston to Fredericksburg, Texas, and 
return, elicited much favorable comment from the citizens along the route. 
Fredicksburg Chamber of Commerce wrote a very complimentary letter to the corps 
area commander praising the military efficiency, the good behavior and the neat ap- 
pearance of the troops 


Cos. D and H_ fired for record 105 
men, of whom all but one qualified, the 
regimental average being 99.04 per 
cent and the average score 317.2. The 
official records show 49 experts, 49 1st 
class gunners and 6 second class gun- 
ners. All four of the officers assigned 
to the two companies qualified as ex- 
perts. The entire work of construct- 
ing the new range was done by the 
members of the two machine gun units 
of the regiment and firing began with- 
in a few days after the range was com- 
pleted. 


The 16th Infantry at Camp Dix 
HE summer training period of the 
16th Infantry began on April 30, 

when the regiment less its first bat- 
talion, hiked from Fort Haneock to 
Camp Dix, N. J. The first work that it 
completed was the target practice. The 
machine gun companies qualified 100 
per cent of their men with their wea- 


The 


pon, and the rifle companies made good 
records with the rifle, several organiza- 
tions qualifying 100 per cent. The sup- 
plementary group of the regiment is 
still to fire, but the prospects are that 
the 16th will have a higher percentage 
of qualifications than for any target 
season in the history of the regiment. 

On May 31 the regiment received 
fifty-two officers of the 308th Infantry, 
77th Division, for a two weeks’ period 
of intensive training. The program 
which they followed was a thorough 
one, designed to provide a review and 
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refreshing in the normal subjects for 
Infantrymen. 
® 


1925 Tests for Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team 


HE honor of membership in the 

Chief of Infantry’s combat team is 
being competed for very keenly in the 
various Infantry regiments. In each 
regiment the squad of eight men which 
wins in the squad musketry problem 
is designated by the Chief of Infantry 
as a member of his combat team. The 
squads are selected as a result of care- 
fully conducted competitions in the 
regiments. Each member of the Chief 
of Infantry’s combat team has the 
privilege of wearing a special shoulder 
patch until the next annual competi- 
tion. 

The 10th Infantry completed its final 
tests on May 22 and as a result Com- 
pany F furnished the winning squad, 
composed of Corp. Elijah Morgan, 
Pvts. First Class R. E. Hall, L. Combs, 
and Pyts. C. J. Fulke, E. MeGoldrick, 


C. C. Cashdollar, C. Mayhorn and \. 
A. Wood. 

Capt. Michael E. Halloran is the 
commander of Company F, and George 
Halstead is first sergeant. 


® 


Doughboys Lead in Athletics at 
Field Artillery School 


HE Third Battalion, Twentieth In- 

fantry, demonstration unit at the 
Field Artillery school, won the annual 
field and track meet of Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, competing against five other 
teams. The Infantry team was coach- 
ed by Lieut. L. V. Castner and was 
captained by Corp. Gorman Spence. A 
total of thirty-seven points was rolled 
up by the doughboy team in winning 
the handsome silver shield offered for 
the championship. The Infantry stars 
were Corp. Gorman Spence, Co. I, and 
Corp. Josiah MeLain, Co. M, 
stood second and third respectively in 
the total individual points won in the 
meet. 

The track and field meet completed 


who 
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Inspection of the 30th Infantry 


Formation for field inspection at Presidio of San Francisco, May 6, 1925. The rezi- 
ment’s barracks in the background 
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Repelling the Invaders 


Machine guns in the beach defense during the joint Army and Navy maneuvers in 
Hawaii 


the year’s series of athletic competi- 
tions at the Field Artillery school. The 
Infantry won the championships in 
baseball, basketball, and track. The 
battalion will go to the Fort Sill sum- 
mer training camps well equipped with 
athletic specialists fitted to train R. O. 
T. ©. and C. M. T. C. students. 


® 


15th Celebrates Organization Day 


HE 64th anniversary of the 15th 
Infantry was celebrated at Tien- 
tsin, China, on May 2. The entire regi- 
was assembled inside the com- 
pound at 9.00 a.m. Colonel Naylor in 
a brief but foreeful and eloquent ad- 
dress sketched the history and achieve- 
ments of the 15th Infantry from its in- 
ception to the present date. Follow- 
ing Colonel Naylor’s address the regi- 
ment marched to the regimental parade 
on Woodrow Wilson street, where a 
parade and an escort to the colors was 
conducted. Here the ‘‘Gunn ecup’’ 
was presented to Company G for win- 
ning the regimental strength test. 
The return to the compound was an 
imposing and thrilling spectacle for 
the spectators who lined the route of 


ment 


march. As the smoke-stained and battle- 
searred flags of many battles passed 
in review the history of more than half 
of century was recalled. It was a typi- 
eal 15th Infantry day and one that 
will have a lasting impression and in- 
fluence upon the whole command. 

In his address Colonel Naylor made 
the following remarks: 


The regiment’s story shows that it 
has made three trips to the Far East, 
two of these to China; that it has gar- 
risoned at one time or another since its 
organization in 1861 a greater num- 
ber of Army posts in the United States 
than any other regiment in the Regu- 
lar Army ; that it has traveled approxi- 
mately 125,000 miles, and that it has 
actively participated in all the major 
wars in which the United States has 
been engaged from 1812 to 1910. 


We Americans do not aspire to be 
a military nation but we do aspire to 
be a nation of fighters. That is, willing 
to fight for a principle when our 
honor is at stake and we have ex- 
hausted every peaceful means of satis- 
fying it. During my service our Regu- 
lars have six times invaded hostile ter- 
ritory, coming as conquerers but leav- 
ing as friends, whose departure was 
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keenly regretted. I recall as of yester- It is the spirit that caused the sol. 
day, the day the Chinese in Peking dier to stoop down and pat the little 


eame to our respective provost mar- French child on the head and give it £ 
shals and submitted to them testi- sweets, it is the spirit that caused the 
monials thanking us for our service soldier to assist the old French grand- 
and asking us to stay. mother in carrying her heavy load, it 
-—-—" 2 is the spirit that caused the soldier to 
The American spirit is wonderful. respect the rights of the vanquished, 
It can rise to the point of ferocity in is the spirit that when the combat was 
combat and can subside to the gentle- on caused even the fearless Australians 
ness of a child when the combat is_ to say of us, ‘‘ Yanks, you’re all right, 
finished. but hell you are rough.’’ 


D 


Infantryman Still Does Heavy Work of Fighting U1 
In the full panoply of modern war—airplanes and C. 
all the other up-to-the-minute devices—the French elt 
have met up with the Riff tribesmen only to find W 
themselves not so tremendously better off than these - 
hardy hillmen with their knives and rifles. sod 
The Moroccan lesson is that, while the flying ma- 18 
chines and the other modern tricks are handy and “a 
useful, it is the MAN WITH THE GUN who still . 
earries the burden of the fighting. Harried as he is 
by the air bombers, the Riff rifleman forces the French 
Infantry to come up to do the actual work of dis- 
lodging him. In the last analysis the defeats of the 
Riffians have been due less to superior French equip- 
ment than to superior French discipline and military 
skill. ; 
What was said long ago, that ‘‘Infantry is the 
queen of battles,’’ and General Morand’s apopthegm, P 
‘*Infantry is the army,’’ remains as true as ever. For 
all that the planes and the Big Berthas, the gas and 
the flammenwerfers did in the World war, it was the I 
Infantryman with rifle and bayonet who fought and ' 
decided the issue. 
Before dreaming of a time when airplanes will do 
all the fighting, it is well to take account of these 
ier lessons.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Statement by Militia Bureau 


HE committee of National 
Guard officers, one represent- 
§ ing each corps area, appointed 
by the Chief, Militia Bureau, upon 
resolution adopted by the last confer- 
ence of Adjutants General of the 
United States, met in Washington, D. 
(., Friday, May 22, 1925, and con- 
eluded their labors on May 23, 1925. 
While the action of this committee can- 
not be given out in toto, as it is still 
to be considered by higher authority, it 
may be unofficially stated that the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that any at- 
tempt at a general revision or radical 
change in the National Defense act 
would be inadvisable as they considered 
that law, notwithstanding its minor in- 
basically sound. The 
committee, however, was of the opinion 
that some action should be taken look- 
ing to a thorough study as to the fu- 
ture development of the various com- 
ponents of the National Defense, par- 
ticularly pertaining to the organiza- 
tion and strength of each of those com- 
ponents to be maintained in time of 
peace in order that the military forces 
of the country may be most efficiently 
and expeditiously expanded to meet 
our national needs in time of war, hav- 
ing in mind at the same time the avail- 
ability of adequate means for the main- 
tenance of the peace time forces. The 
committee was further of the opinion 
that should such study develop unani- 





consistencies, 
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mous conclusions upon any phase un- 
der discussion, those conclusions should 
be submitted to the Secretary of War 
and Congress with a view to further- 
ing a stable development of the na- 
tional defense. 


® 
National Matches, 


a1 


1925 


YSTRUCTIONS concerning the 

participation of the National 
20) Guard in the National matches, 
1925, have been published by the Mili- 
tia Bureau and some of the provisions 
are given in the paragraphs which fol- 
low. 

It is desired that each State, includ- 
ing Hawaii, Porto Rico and the District 
of Columbia, having Federally recog- 
nized units of the National Guard be 
represented by a National Guard team 
at the National matches. Officers of 
grades higher than captain will not be 
eligible as shooting members or as 
range officers. The team captain and 
team coach, if practicable, shall not be 
above the grade of major. Officers of 
higher grades than those for particular 
duties other than shooting members or 
range officers, so stated herein, will not 
be authorized to participate in the Na- 
tional matches, unless a special excep- 
tion in each case be made by the Chief, 
Militia Bureau. In order that such ex- 
ceptions may receive consideration, the 
reasons therefor must be fully pre- 
sented and must be based on very un- 
usual and important conditions. No 
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team member can be authorized to par- 
ticipate at a lower rate of pay than 
that of the grade which he holds, even 
though he may be willing to do so. At- 
tention is invited to paragraphs 484, 
486 and 487 (Changes No. 13) National 
Guard regulations, which govern State 
rifle competitions, and the selection of 
State National rifle teams. 

Each team shall consist of fifteen 
members (one team captain, one team 
coach, one range officer, ten principals 
and two alternates) who will be se- 
lected and appointed by the Governors 
of the respective States, which includes 
the appropriate authorities in Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and District of Columbia, 
and announced in formal orders. The 
range officer will be directed to report, 
in person, to the Executive Officer Na- 
tional matches, at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
on September 2, 1925, for the purpose 
of receiving instructions in the duties 
pertaining to range operation and, 
thereafter, they will perform those du- 
ties until the completion of the matches 
or unless sooner relieved by proper au- 
thority. 

The members of each authorized Na- 
tional Guard team will be entitled to 
the following: 

Transportation to and from Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Sleeping-car berths where the jour- 
ney is in excess of twelve hours. 

Pay (ineluding longevity) and al- 
lowances of their grades. 

Commutation of subsistence. 


The following activities will be held 
during the periods indicated below: 


School of instruction in marksman- 
ship, the attendance of National Guard 
team members being optional, from 
August 30 to September 5, both dates 
inclusive. 

National Rifle Association matches, 
the attendance of National Guard 


team members being optional, from 
September 4 to 15, both dates incly. 
sive. The entrance fees for these 
matches cannot be paid from Nationa! 
Guard funds. 

The National matches will start on 
September 14 with the National Ip. 
dividual Rifle and National Individya! 
Pistol matches. The range will be open 
for the final team practice on Septem. 
ber 17, the National Rifle Team match 
being held on September 18 and 19. 
All the matches will be concluded by 
5 p. m., on September 19 and all teams 
will depart from Camp Perry on Sep- 
tember 20. 


Members of State rifle teams, which 
includes team captains, team coaches, 
shooting members and alternates, other 
than those attending the school of in- 
struction, must report at Camp Perry 
prior to noon September 15, to be en- 
titled to the allowances which may be 
prescribed, but in no ease will any 
team member report before August 
29, 1925. 

The issue to the National Guard of 
star gauged rifles especially selected 
for the National matches is governed 
by Section II, Cireular No. 26, War 
Department, dated March 31, 1923. 

The cost of subsistence during the 
National Matches, September 14, to 20, 
inclusive, is payable from a special ap- 
propriation for the National matches. 
Other authorized payments are charge- 
able to the appropriation for ‘‘ Arming, 
Equipping and Training the Nationa! 
Guard,’’ sub-appropriation ‘‘ Expenses, 
Camps of Instruction.”’’ 

The following provisions of the rules 
for the National matches, 1925, are 
published : 


Teams other than those representing 
the several branches of the Army, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps shall be 
subject to the following elimination 
rules: 
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team listed in Class A after the 
\otjonal matehes of 1924 or after the 
+ National mateh in which such 
competed shall have at least fifty 
ent of its shooting members com- 
nosed of men who have never before 
shot on any National Match Rifle team. 
A team listed in Class B after the Na- 
tional matches of 1924 or after the last 
National mateh in which such team 
eted shall have at least thirty per 
cent of its shooting members composed 
men who have never before shot on 
National Match Rifle team. <A 
listed in Class C or unclassified 
the National matches of 1924 or 
after the last National mateh in which 
such team competed shall be subject to 
following elimination rule only, to 
ch all teams except those represent- 
the Reserve Officers’ Training 
the Civilian Military Training 
is and the Organized Reserves, 
are also subject in addition to the rules 
prescribed above: 

No team may have as a shooting 
member or alternate any man who has 
a shooting member of any team 
in three or more of the five National 
Rifle Team matches immediately pre- 
ced ng. 
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® 
Divisional Maneuvers 


HE plans of Major Gen. Charles 
W. Berry, commanding the 
National Guard of New York, 
division maneuvers at Pine 
Jefferson County, New York, in 
1926, have been approved by the War 
Department. It is proposed to have a 
three-year eyele of mobilization, begin- 
ning with the 27th Division, and then 
follow with a mobilization of a pro- 
visional division, and a division of 
other troops not in the 27th, the latter 
being only a part of the troops of the 
The first week’s instruc- 
tion will be by regiment, and the sec- 
ond week will be devoted to divisional 
operations. 





to hold 


Camp, 


This mobilization will be conducted 
just as it would be in the case of na- 
tional emergency, and all officers from 
the top down, will have to perform 
their duties accordingly. 

® 
369th Infantry 


HE Governor of New York has 
appointed Col. William A. Tay- 
lor, attached to the office of the 
Inspector General, N. Y. N. G., 

mand the 369th Infantry (colored) 

N. Y. N. G., viee Col. W. A. Little, re- 

cently resigned. Colonel Taylor is an 

officer of distinguished service, and 
served in the war with Spain and in 
the World war. He was graduated 
from the General Service Schools at 

Fort Leavenworth in 1915, di- 

rector of small-arms practice at Camp 

Wadsworth in 1917, and also organized 

and conducted 





to com- 


was 


the officers’ training 
school at that camp. He was placed in 
command of the 106th Infantry, N. Y. 
N. G., took the regiment to France, and 
was in command of the regiment in all 
its battles as part of the 4th British 
Army, under General Sir H. 8S. Raw- 
linson. In October, 1918, when he was 
transferred to command of the 27th 
Division Trains and Motor Transport, 
and in that capacity he also made a 
noteworthy record. He is known as an 
officer of superior executive ability. 
® 
The Militia Bureau 


RIOR to 1903, there was no cen 
tral office in the War Depart- 
ment charged with the specific 

duty of administering the affairs of the 
Militia or National Guard, as a result 
of which correspondence reaching the 
department on this subject was scat- 
tered throughout the various bureaus 
of the War Department. Therefore, 
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upon the passage by Congress of the 
Act of January 21, 1903, the so-called 
**Dick Bill,’’ the law which gave to 
the National Guard a Federal status, 
a section was created in the miscella- 
neous division of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. Such records pertaining 
to the Militia as could be gotten to- 
gether were concentrated in that office. 
This section was composed of not more 
than three or four clerks and one offi- 
cer, Major James Parker, Cavalry, 
now Brigadier General, retired. Gen- 
* eral Parker might therefore be consid- 
ered the first chief of division of militia 
affairs. In 1904, the first regulations 
governing the Organized Militia was 
promulgated by the War Department 
and consisted of a collection of orders 
and cireulars dealing with the Organ- 
ized Militia. 

This section continued to funetion as 
a part of the Adjutant General’s office 
until just before the passage of the 
Act of May 27, 1908, amending the 
act of January 21, 1903, which act not 
only provided for further advancement 
of the Organized Militia but also for 
‘necessary clerical and office expenses 
of the division of militia affairs in the 
office of the Secretary of War,’’ which 
division had previously been created 
by War Department orders of Febru- 
ary 12, 1908, and which was specifi- 
eally vested with the transaction of offi- 
cial business pertaining to the Organ- 
ized and Unorganized Militia of the 
United States. In accordance with the 
conclusion reached that it would be 
desirable to have the activities of the 
division of militia affairs placed under 
the immediate supervision of a single 
head, Lieut. Col. Erasmus M. Weaver, 
Coast Artillery Corps, was, by order 
dated February 14, 1908, directed to 
Yeport to the Assistant Secretary of 


— 


War for duty in his office as chief of 
the division. The division consisted of 
a chief clerk; a correspondence see. 
tion of three clerks; a financial section 
of three clerks; a record section 0; 
three clerks; a statistical section of two 
clerks, and a mailing section with two 
clerks and one classified laborer. Sal. 
aries of these employees were paid from 
the appropriation ‘‘Arming and 
Equipping the Militia’’ which for the 
fiseal year July 1, 1908 to June 30, 
1909, amounted to $19,488.27. 
Colonel Weaver, in referring in his 
annual report of 1908, to this newly 
created office which eight years later 
became the Militia Bureau, said: 


During the brief time that the office 
has been in existence, it is believed 
that the records will show that the re- 
organization of the work pertaining to 
the Militia in the department which 
has been effected by the foregoing or- 
ders and directions, has been well justi- 
fied. It is believed that the division 
has been of service to the War Depart- 
ment and also to the military authori- 
ties of the several States * * * in ex- 
pediting action on correspondence of 
all kinds, especially on requisitions for 
material and funds, and it has also 
been of especial service in many eases, 
in answering inquiries in regard to 
matters of instruction, drill, ete., and 
in conveying military information to 
the military authorities and officers of 
the National Guard * * *, 


The Division continued as a part of 
the office of the Secretary of War un- 
til July 25, 1910, when the chief was 
directed to report to the Chief of 
Staff, thereby placing the office directly 
under the jurisdiction of that official, 
where it remained until made a bureau 
of the War Department by the Na- 
tional Defense act of June 3, 1916. The 
act of March 3, 1911, provided: ‘‘that 
the chief, division of militia affairs, 
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of the Chief of Staff, shall be de- 
| from the general officers of the 
‘ the Army, and while so serving 
be an additional member of the 
ral staff corps.’’ The aet of Octo- 
6, 1917, gave him the rank, pay 
nd allowanees of a major general. 
Supervision over the office in the 
War Department charged with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Na- 
tional Guard was exercised contin- 
uously from 1903 by officers of the 
Regular Army until Congress provided 
by the Act of June 4, 1920, that after 
January 1, 1921, ‘‘the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau be selected and ap- 
pointed from lists of present and form- 
National Guard officers * * * who 
hold commissions in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps.”’ 





er 


The Federal government began ap- 
propriating funds for the militia as 
early as April 23, 1880. The follow- 
ing figures will show the amount ap- 
propriated in that year and the years 
following : 


From April 23, 1880 to June 12, 1887... 

From June 12, 1887 to June 5, 1900... 

From June 6, 1900 to June 22, 1906... 
For the fiscal year 1907 
For the fiscal year 1908 
For the fiscal year 1909 
For the fiscal year 1910 
For the fiscal year 1911 
For the fiscal year 1912 
For the fiscal year 1913 
For the fiscal year 1914 
For the fiscal year 1915 
For the fiscal year 1916 
For the fiscal year 1917. 
For the fiscal year 1918 
For the fiscal year 1919 
For the fiscal year 
For the fiscal year 
For the fiscal year 
For the fiscal year 
For the fiscal year 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Practically all of the appropriations 
shown above include money to settle 


~~ a 


certain certified claims after prior ap- 
propriations had lapsed. 

Having attempted to set forth briefly 
the gradual growth of the office since 
1903, it might not be amiss to mention 
what happened to the Militia Bureau 
in 1917 when the National Guard was 
drafted into Federal service. 

When the draft was accomplished, 
August 5, 1917, the personnel with 
which the bureau formerly dealt he- 
came merged into the Army of the 
United States, and the administration 
thereof passed from this office to other 
bureaus of the War Department, par- 
ticularly that of the Adjutant General. 
The adjustment of the bureau to the 
changed conditions became a problem. 
The Adjutant General realized that 
here was a trained force with an inti- 
mate knowledge and familiarity with 
the laws and regulations under which 
the National Guard had been organized 
and maintained, one which could prob- 
ably be utilized to good advantage in 
handling the many questions involved 


$200,000 annually 

400,000 annually 

. . 1,000,000 annually 
$5,902,497.10 
5,156,246.55 
5,815,142.29 
5,853,375.78 
4,911,623.08 
4,651,467.94 
8,368,659.74 
11,618,829.65 
9,565,734.92 
4,434,860.65 
*56,410,198.11 
13,578,167.30 
6,450,150.00 
13,194,791.28 
28,002,882.93 
25,557,003.46 
25,815,000.00 
29,814,140.00 


is includes items for field artillery, field artillery and automatic rifle ammunition, amounting. to 
.00, which was turned over to the ordnance department. 


in connection with National Guard 
forces. He endeavored to have the per- 
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sonnel transferred to his office, and the 
legality of such action was submitted 
to the Judge Advocate General whose 
opinion was in substance as follows: 

You have suggested that you, as Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, must, 
during the war, have easy access to the 
records of the Militia Bureau, and the 
necessity of this is obvious. But in 
view of the great care taken by the law 
to preserve the independence of the 
Militia Bureau, the functions thereof, 
however small they be, cannot be 
merged in those of the office of the Ad- 
jutant General; and since new organi- 
zations of the National Guard are be- 
ing formed in some States, the normal 
functions of the Militia Bureau will be 
continued, to some degree at least, 
probably throughout the war. How- 
ever, the same result may be obtained 
practically by a coordination of the 
two bureaus, still maintaining their 
legal independence. That coordination 
could be established thus: Both the 
office of the Adjutant General and the 
office of the Chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau being under the supervision of 
the Secretary of War, he may properly 
direct the acting chief of the Militia 
Bureau to respect the requests of the 
Adjutant General, however . inform- 
ally given, and thus insure to the lat- 
ter officer easy and informal access to 
the records of that Bureau. Under 
such an arrangement the records of 
the Militia Bureau would be preserved 
intact under the custody of the acting 
chief, as contemplated by statute, and 
such administration as belongs to the 
Militia Bureau as such, would be per- 
formed by the acting chief without ref- 
erence to the Adjutant General of the 
Army. 

The clerks in the Militia Bureau are 
not required by law to be exclusively 
engaged upon any specific work. 
Therefore, such number of them in ex- 
cess of the number that will be re- 
quired to perform the reduced labor 
in that bureau may be employed in the 
office of the Adjutant General. 


This opinion was presented to the 


Chief of Staff by General MeCain with 
the following memorandum : 


1. It is recommended that the views 
of the acting Judge Advocate Genera! 
in the accompanying memorandum of 
the 15th inst. be approved, and that. 
in effect, and within the limits speci. 
fied, the Adjutant General be author. 
ized, beginning September 1, 1917, and 
until further orders, to employ the 
clerical foree of the Militia Bureay 
on work connected with the adminis. 
tration of the National Guard drafted 
into the Federal service,—this with the 
understanding that any work of the 
bureau in connection with the Nationa! 
Guard not in the Federal service, oy 
any work necessary to complete wn- 
finished business of the bureau, shali 
not be interfered with. 

2. In a few words, the proposition 
is to secure the authority of Secretary 
of War to utilize the services of this 
trained clerical force in keeping ree. 
ords and administering the laws and 
regulations applicable to the National 
Guard in the Federal service,— work 
closely allied to, and in a large degree 
identical with, what this bureau has 
been doing in the past. 

3. In order that there may be coor- 
dination in administering the affairs of 
the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, and the National Army, it is 
desirable that the Adjutant Genera! 
have supervision of this work pertain- 
ing to the National Guard while the 
details are attended to by employees of 
the Militia Bureau. 


It was approved by the Secretary of 
War on August 16, 1917, and on Sep- 
tember 1, following, the Militia Bu- 
reau began to handle matters relating 
to the National Guard in the service of 
the United States in the following 
manner : 

The reorganization of the National 
Guard divisions having been practi 
eally completed by the bureau, the rec 
ords of all National Guard organiza- 
tions, strength returns, muster rolls, 
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et ertaining to this Federal force 


we n May 10, 1918, turned over to 
ee of the Adjutant General of 
the \rmy, which office thereafter un- 


dertook the eare of whatever else was 
necessary. The elerks assigned were 
also returned to that office on the date 
stated, and the Militia Bureau took up 
other important work necessary to the 
prosecution of the war, although in no 
sense connected with the National 


Guard 
tua ‘ 


lo meet the increasing demand for 
protection and to replace the National 
(iuard indueted into Federal service, 
many States formed within their bor- 
ders, various military and semi-mili- 
tary organizations, such as constabu- 
lary, State guards, and home guards. 
Owing to the difficulty encountered by 
the States in obtaining arms and am- 
munition with which to equip these 
forces on account of the enormous 
quantities of munitions required by the 
Army, Congress by an Act of July 24, 
1917, authorized the issue by the War 
Department of rifles, ammunition, 
haversacks, ete., upon request, under 
regulations preseribed by the Secretary 
of War. The Chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau was charged with the responsi- 
bility of earrying out the provisions of 
that act in instruetions received from 
the Adjutant General of the Army 
dated February 14, 1919. 

This brought to the Bureau consid- 
erable correspondence and every effort 
was made to assist the State authori- 
ties in seeuring sufficient arms and am- 
munition, to enable them to meet any 
minor emergeney that might arise re- 
quiring the use of armed forces, there- 
by obviating the possible necessity of 
calling upon the Federal government 
lor military assistance. Thus, with 


what was being done by the Bureau to 
encourage the States to organize addi- 
tional National Guard troops within 
the avaliability of funds and supplies, 
and the administration of the United 
States Guard, a part of the Army of 
the United States, especially organized 
for guarding shipyards, manufactur- 
ing plants, and other utilities, and the 
voluminous correspondence incident to 
the placing of these guards, the Bureau 
was kept constantly engaged through 
the period of the war. In addition to 
the above the provost guard of the 
City of Washington was placed under 
the bureau, as was also the question of 
supplying enlisted men from nearby 
camps, who were rejected for service 
overseas, for the police and fire depart- 
ments of the District of Columbia. 

The bureau’s activities in these mat- 
ters ceased, however, shortly after the 
signing of the armistice on November 
11, 1918, when attention of the bureau 
was again devoted to the question of 
getting the States to reorganize their 
National Guard. 

The Militia Bureau, as originally 
organized, consisted of the chief of bu- 
reau, executive officer, with assistants 
assigned as directors of the different 
arms and an authorized clerical foree. 
The number of officers on detail in the 
office varied from time to time until 
fixed at 19 Regular officers by tables 
of organization 709 P. & W. dated 
June 9, 1921. The number has been in- 
creased, however, and three additional 
National Guard officers have been as- 
signed to duty in the bureau under 
authority of the Act of September 22, 
1922. General Rickards, upon assum- 
ing active command of the bureau 
July 2, 1921, decided that a more effi- 
cient organization was possible and af- 
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ter mature study the old organization 
was modified so that all matters relat- 
ing to one class of functions would be 
charged to the same group of officers 
for action. This resulted in the or- 
ganization of the executive and admin- 
istrative section, organization section, 
personnel section, training section and 
finanee and property section, the du- 
ties of each being outlined in office 
memorandum of October 20, 1921, the 
date upon which the change became 
effective. On May 15, 1923, a slight 
modification of the organization was 
made. 
® 
Forty-eight Drills Per Year 


Q N a consideration of military 
BS training one must have some 
SEB) idea of how long a time is act- 
ually required to turn the average re- 
cruit into a competent soldier. 

Authorities differ on this question, 
some would say that it takes a life time, 
and then he is not through; others 
judging from plans of intensive train- 
ing developed at our war training 
eamps would reply, two or three 
months, according to the aptitude and 
intelligence of the one being trained. 

Of course the type of training that 
is being thought of, only includes the 
rank and file of the Army, the dough- 
boy, if you please; and does not even 
consider the skilled specialist, or the 
tactical expert whose knowledge of 
military science has only been acquired 
after years of patient study and appli- 
cation. 

With this preliminary statement the 
question naturally arises as follows: 
Can a recruit with no military knowl- 
edge of any kind, become a trained sol- 
dier after constant attendance in a 
National Guard outfit holding 48 drills 
per year, for three years? 





Before making a definite answer ty 
this, suppose we study the question jy 
detail. Forty-eight drills per year 
equals 144 drills in three years, 70 per 
cent duty (the minimum requirement). 
would give about 101 drills, each last. 
ing 114 hours, or about 150 hours of in- 
struction. In addition to this there 
should be three periods of field training 
of fifteen days each or about 100 hours 
of instruction during the time. 

This gives us about 250 hours of 
training to turn our raw recruit into 
an average soldier of the rank and file 
of the Army. 

Now what should our man know to 
be considered competent? A fair list 
of such knowledge would be about as 
follows: 

School of the soldier, squad and con- 
pany. 

Use and care of his weapon, marks. 
manship. 

Care of uniform and equipment and 
how to wear them. 

Orders, commands and signals. 

Marching, camping and Army ra- 
tion. 

Trench building and patrolling. 

Minor tactics, map reading and 
sketching. 

Guard duty, and customs of the ser- 
vice. 


He should also be inculeated with 
the principles of obedience, loyalty, 
discipline, military courtesy, leader 
ship, personal hygiene and first aid. 

This list seems to present a formid 
able task for anyone to attempt to be- 
come proficient in in 250 hours, or 25 
days of 10 hours each, and almost any 
military man of experience would de- 
clare at once that it could not be done, 
but as we glance over our enlisted per- 
sonnel in the National Guard we can- 
not help admitting that from all out- 
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indications, it is done, and in 


many organizations seems to be done 
very efficiently. 

Synch a situation ealls for further in- 
vestigation into the actual facts and 


eondaitions. 

In the first place the reeruit should, 
and usually does, give more time at 
frst than a trained man. He com- 
menees in a reeruit squad, under spe- 
ial trained instruction, drilling twice 
, week, drills being of about two hours 
He only gets paid for 
one drill, of course, but recruits are 


duration each. 


always anxious to get out of the rookie 
elass as soon as possible, and are glad 
to put in the extra time, so they can 
appear with their organization as full- 
fledged soldiers. The drill pay as a 
rule means little to National Guard 
troops, most of us being more accus- 
tomed to do the paying ourselves for 
the privilege of serving. 

In addition to the above, considera- 
ble education is obtained outside of 
regular drills by the enthusiastic young 
soldier. Conversation in the company 
room before and after drills, outside 
received through 
friends in the regiment, his practice of 
the manual and movements at home, 
and his study and reading of military 
literature must all be included in the 
count, 


instruction his 


His first eamp is a revelation and he 
usually returns home considering him- 
self a seasoned veteran, with a feeling 
of pity for all rookies. 

By such means the National Guard 
recruit is earried along much faster 
than the 250 hours would seem to indi- 
cate, and all must admit when inspect- 
ing a smart guard regiment, that the 
training is actually accomplished, and 
that an additional 30 days in the field 
would make a dependable force of most 
of our organizations. 


The excellence of our officer person- 
nel, together with their initiative and 
leadership, counts for considerable in 
producing these results. Every organi- 
zation reflects its commanding officer, 
and when such is a well trained soldier, 
who thoroughly knows his job, the regi- 
ment or other body under him will be 
all that is desired, even if limited to 
48 pay drills per year. 

In closing it seems that the follow- 
ing conclusions have been reached. If 
a National Guard regiment was limited 
to the sole training it could receive in 
48 drills per year, plus the 45 days 
field training, its military education 
would be lacking in much that is de- 
sirable. On the other hand, with the 
spirit of the National Guard, namely 
that proficiency must be reached re- 
gardless of cost, we can and do pro- 
duce a body of men who are sufficiently 
instructed to be of real use under the 
command and leadership of highly 
trained officers —Editorial by Major 
Gen. G. W. Berry, N. Y. N. G., in the 
New York National Guardsman. 

@ 

Military Training 

OR the information of those offi- 

cers who may have difficulty 
y in persuading employers that 
training camps are for the benefit of 
employers and employees alike, the ac- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, which affects 35,000 em- 
ployees may be of interest. 





In order to standardize a practice 
that has been followed to some extent, 
it has been decided that hereafter, un- 
til further notice, any employee of the 
company who is a member of the Re- 
serve Corps, Organized Reserves, Na- 
tional Guard or Naval Militia in the 
State in which he resides shall, upon 
piesentation to his superior officer of 
proper military orders, be granted a 
leave of absence not exceeding fifteen 
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days, for the time of service actually 
required of him by the Federal govern- 
ment or the State. This leave of ab- 
sence is additional to any vacation pe- 
riod to which employee may be entitled. 
Such employee will receive credit for 
service during such leave of absence, 
and will also receive full pay pro- 
vided he has been in continuous service 
not less than six months immediately 
preceding such leave, and provided 
further, he has been a member of the 
Reserve Corps, Organized Reserves, 
National Guard or Naval Militia at 
least nine months prior to such leave 


of absence. 
7 . * 


This ruling is effective as to all em- 
ployees of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) in the United States, 
and is recommended to subsidiary and 
affiliated companies for similar action. 


® 


Minnesota Indoor Rifle 
Champions 

HE silver cup, emblematic of 
the indoor rifle championship 
ae in =the Minnesota National 
Guard having been won three times by 
Company L, 205th Infantry, that tro- 
phy remains permanently in its pos- 
session. 

The final matches were fired off at 
the various stations the last week of 
April and the championship was won 
for the third consecutive time by the 
Company from Redwood Falls, with a 
score of 663. Company L, 206th In- 
fantry of Alexandria, won second 
place, with a seore of 656 and Com- 
pany G, 135th Infantry of Hutchinson 
won third place, with a score of 633. 
High individual honors earrying gold 
medals were won by the following: 2d 
Lieut. E. O. Ludtke, Co. C, 205th In- 
fantry, Ist place, with a seore of 99; 
Sgt. L. Berggren, Co. L, 206th Infan- 
try, 2d place, with a score of 96; and 





Captain Ralph M. Graen, 205th In fan. 
try, 3d place, with a seore of 95. 


® 


160th Infantry’s Luncheon Club 
Capt. Henry C. Newton, 160th Inf. 


O much has been written con. 
cerning the dinner schoo! of 
eee) the 160th Infantry the thought 
occurred to me that a brief resume of 
the latest innovation in this regiment, 
namely its Luncheon elub, might prove 
of general interest to those concerned 
with the development of the National 
Guard. 

There are some twenty-five luncheon 
clubs meeting daily in any large city, 
all imbued with the same spirit— et. 
ter business through closer fellowship 
—and it is the consensus of opinion 
among all club members whom I have 
interviewed that the benefits derived 
from close association with members of 
their own profession are of incalcul- 
able value. The basic principle upon 
which any of our various professional! 
clubs operate is that of an interchange 
of ideas tending towards a solution of 
the common problem coupled with a 
sincere spirit of cooperation. Through 
the conscientious efforts and collective 
action on the part of all the club mem- 
bers they can consistently improve 
their own minds, as well as conditions 
in their profession. 

As splendid examples of what can 
be accomplished through the associa- 
tion of a number of persons for their 
common benefit, be it either business, 
civie, or professional, we point to such 
national organizations as the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Advertising, and Mercator 
clubs, as well as the many purely local 
organizations with their splendid rec- 
ord of accomplishment. 

Conceiving the necessity for a better 
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rstanding among the officers of 
egiment than that gained through 
y military contact during their 
y drills, and realizing that the 
rity were either in business or em- 
d by 
ied, the proposition of organizing 
cheon elub was presented to the 
rs of the regiment. It received 


business houses centrally 


their unanimous support and I was 
ithorized by the commanding officer 
to) undertake the organization. 


he officer personnel met each Tues- 
day evening at the dinner school, and 


to maintain more eontinuous contact, 


Thursday was elected as the most de- 
sirable day for the luncheon. The va- 
rious details having been completed, 
we met on the first Thursday in Jan- 
uary, and this meeting was confined 
purpose of organization. 
For several reasons many of the offi- 
ces, customary in elubs of this nature, 
were eliminated and only a president 
and seeretary were elected. The presi- 
dent appointed an executive committee 
of three members to assist in formula- 
ting a definite policy, keeping the at- 
tendanee up to standard, and aceom- 
plishing such other work as he might 
request. 


largely to 


To provide the widest possible lati- 
tude for individual expression, it was 
decided to appoint a temporary chair- 
man who would preside over and be 
responsible for each meeting, and the 
secretary was instructed to prepare a 
roster of all the officers in order of 
rank and notify each one two weeks 
in advanee of the date of the meeting 
over which he was to preside. 

Luncheon is served at 12.15 p. m., 
and the meeting ealled to order by the 
president at 12.45. The various guests 
are then introduced. The gavel is 
turned over to the temporary chairman 





who introduces the speaker of the day. 
The speaker is allowed 25 minutes, and 
upon completion of his speech, and the 
customary appropriate remarks on the 
part of the temporary chairman, the 
gavel is returned to the president at 
1.20 p. m. There is then a general 
discussion upon any topic of interest 
to all the officers and the meeting ad- 
journs promptly at 1.30 p. m. 

Considerable thought has been given, 
by the officers and the executive com- 
mittee, to the selection of speakers, and 
a general policy was decided upon as 
follows: Ist, Only well known business 
men should be asked to speak; 2d, The 
temporary chairman should discuss re- 
cruiting, advertising, finances, 
with the speaker sufficient time prior to 
the meeting in order to allow him an 
opportunity to reflect on these prob- 
lems and prepare his reaction on same; 
3d, Strictly military subjects were not 
to be presented for obvious reasons. 

Upon the above basis, the weekly 
meetings have progressed most satis- 
factorily and many of the prominent 
business men in the city have been our 
guests. 

The attendance varies from 35 to 50 
officers and there is a marked improve- 
ment in the attitude of many officers 
towards one another. Through the 
close contact provided at these meet- 
ings a very high esprit de corps is 
steadily developing. 

Organizations of this type are earn- 
estly suggested to the various units as 
a means of solving many problems 
which daily confront the National 
Guard, and as an excellent medium for 
maintaining contact with the various 
civie organizations in their vicinity. - It 
is suggested, not as a panacea for all 
the ills pertinent to the military estab- 
lishments of this type, but as a me- 


ete., 
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dium through which many problems 
ean be solved and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions remedied. 


® 
New Company Armory for Texas 


N April 21, the anniversary of 
O the day on which independence 
of Texas from Mexico was 
won, there was laid amid impressive 
Masonie ceremonies, the cornerstone of 
what is believed to be the finest com- 
pany armory in the United States. It 
will be the home of Company G, 143d 
Infantry, Texas National Guard, when 
completed. The erection of this one 
hundred thousand dollar structure is 
made possible by the generosity of the 
veterans of the Houston Light Guard, 
a military company which was known 
far and wide throughout the country. 
The organization of the Houston 
Light Guard dates back to April 21, 
1873. In those days there was no Na- 
tional Defense act or ‘‘Dick’’ bill 
which subsidized the state military 
forees by help from Federal funds, yet 
so great was the military enthusiasm 
and so high the type of personnel that 
effectiveness of the Houston company 
was repeatedly demonstrated in compe- 
tition with other crack military com- 
panies. 

In all some thirty thousand dollars 
in prize money and ten thousand dol- 
lars in medals, trophies and flags were 
won at Houston, 1884; Mobile, 1885; 
New Orleans, 1885; Philadelphia, 
1885; Galveston, 1886; and Austin, 
1888. 

The Houston Light Guard has ser- 
vice to its credit in the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean war, Mexican border in 1916, and 
World war as a part of the 36th Divi- 
sion. Fifty-four of its members have 


been commissioned in some part of the 
Army of the United States. 

A substantial armory was built by 
the Houston Light Guard in 1891 from 
popular subscriptions and a part of 
the prize money that had been won. 
The location of this armory was in the 
heart of the business section and for 
a generation remained the center of 
military activities of Houston. Last 
year this building was sold for two 
hundred thousand dollars and after al! 
debts had been paid, a_ sufficient 
amount was left to erect the new ar- 
mory which is located in the best resi- 
dential section of the city. 

No chronicle of accomplishment con- 
cerning the Houston Light Guard 
would be complete without mention of 
the many splendid citizens of Houston, 
who have given liberally of their time 
and money to make its enviable repu- 
tation. Many of them have passed on 
to their reward, but some of those who 
still take an active part in the parent 
organization are: Col. W. A. Childress, 
Capt. J. S. Rice, Capt. Jas. A. Baker, 
Judge E. H. Vasmer, Mr. Charles P. 
Shearn and Mr. Henry M. Curtin. 

Nor would it be fair to omit the 
name of Dallas J. Matthews, now lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 143d Infantry, T. N. G., 
who served in every grade of the Hous- 
ton Light Guard from private to cap- 
tain and still ‘‘earries on’’ in the 
Army of the United States. 

The present company officers are’ 
Capt. John Morley, First Lieut. John 
T. Hanway and Second Lieut. Clinton 
S. Wolston. It is the ambition of these 
officers to build a modern National 
Guard company which will be as rep- 
resentative of the city and State as 
was the Houston Light Guard in its ae- 
tive days. 











FFICERS and enlisted men of 
the Missouri National Guard 
who distinguished themselves 
ranee during the World war will 
mored by having drill fields, roads, 
any streets, woods, hills and other 
enated marks at Camp Clark, Ne- 

Mo., and at the government- 
ed rifle range at St. Charles, Mo., 
These names will 






















en their names. 
shown on the topographical maps of 
two camp grounds, according to an- 
ouneement made by Adjt. Gen. Frank 
Rumbold. 

The plan adopted in Missouri is cus- 
tomary at Regular Army posts and 
fortifications to perpetuate the names 
f officers and enlisted men cited for 
istinguished service. 

* * + 


dd 
(jovernor Sam A. Baker of Missouri 
has issued a eall to the people of Mis- 
souri urging inereased public interest 
in the National Guard. He asks that 
local units be reeruited up to 100 per 
cent and sent to eamp this year. 

‘The citizens of Missouri,’’ he de- 
clares, ‘‘are not taking a proper inter- 
est in the units of the organization. 
They are acting, more or less, with mis- 
understanding or indifference, as they 
did prior to the World war. The gen- 
eral misunderstanding or indifference 
in the past eost untold sums of money, 
many lives and easualties.’’ 

The Governor also states: 

[f the present scheme of national de- 
lense is properly earried out by the 
citizens, who are the ones most inter- 
ested, the errors of the past will be 
avoided. 

It is the duty of the States to do 
their share in the maintenance of this 
citizen component of the Army of the 
United States. 

lt is the duty of citizens of every 
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Missouri National Guard community, where National Guard 


units are located, to give their local Na- 
tional Guard organization their moral 
support. 

It is the duty of every man of mili- 
tary age, who possibly can, to prepare 
himself to function intelligently as a 
soldier in defense of his country. This 
is an obligation inherent with his citi- 
zenship. The National Guard units of 
this State should be kept recruited up 
to their full peace strength. 


Exhibition Drill Given by 206th 

At St. Paul 
HE St. Paul garrison of the 
206th Infantry, Minnesota Na- 
ww tional Guard, held an inspec- 
tion and review at the armory recently 
in honor of the mayor and city and 
ecunty officials of St. Paul and Ram- 
sey county. 

In addition to the city and county 
officials there were present in the re- 
viewing stand the adjutant general of 
Minnesota, the commanding officer at 
Fort Snelling, the chiefs of staff of 
the 88th Division, the senior instrue- 
tor on duty with the National Guard 
of Minnesota, the P. M. S. & T. of the 
University of Minnesota, and 
former colonels of the regiment. 

After the review the various organi- 
zations of the regiment, under the di- 
rection of Col. T. W. Hammond, who 
is both regimental commander and 
senior instructor of the regiment, put 
on company demonstrations selected 
with the object of illustrating the many 
different kinds of training carried on 
in an Infantry regiment. 

At the conclusion of the exhibition 
drill all members of the regiment and 
all the spectators were brought to- 
gether on the large drill floor where 
they were addressed by the Hon. C. 
L. Hodgson, commissioner of finance 
and former mayor of St. Paul. 


two 
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The Topeka Plan 
Capt. Richard 8S. Whitcomb, 354th Inf. 


NIT training of the Organized 

Reserves received a hearty en- 
tia dorsement from Reserve offi- 
cers, officers of the Regular service, offi- 
cers of the Guard, and members of 
Congress with the completion of the 
first local unit training camp at To- 
peka, Kansas, May 17. 

Early in the current year, 7th Corps 
Area headquarters called for plans for 
a local unit training camp to be held 
before the end of the 1924-1925 fiscal 
year. In the request for plans, the 
local unit training camp was described 
as the first step in the training of the 
Reserves, to be followed at proper in- 
tervals by a general unit training 
eamp. The purpose of the local type 
camp was to approximate as closely as 
possible mobilization at the home sta- 
tion of a unit upon the declaration of 
war. The purpose of the general type 
camp was to take up the training upon 
the concentration of the troops in an 
established camp. 

Plans were called for from the exec- 
utive officers of all Organized Reserve 
regiments in the corps area. Officers 
were allowed to recommend the train- 
ing of the unit, in this case to be a bat- 
talion, at a Regular post, if there was 
one available within the regimental 
area, or at any city or town within the 
regimental area. Plans were to show 
all arrangements for camp sites, or bil- 
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leting, what local cooperation could be 
supplied, what training would be fol- 
lowed, and what expense would be 
placed on the government over and 
above the pay and mileage of the offi- 
cers, and the expense represented by 
the furnishing of a small enlisted de- 
tachment under the charge of an offi- 
cer. This detachment was to care for 
any government property furnished, 
and in addition would furnish instrue- 
tors for the officers of the battalion in 
the subjects in which the enlisted men 
were qualified to instruct. The officer 
in charge of the detachment would be 
the only Regular Army instructor, be- 
sides the executive officer of the regi- 
ment. 

Of the plans submitted, the one now 
known in the corps area as ‘‘The To- 
peka Plan’’ was chosen. It was chosen 
because it apparently offered the fol- 
lowing advantages : 

1. It proposed to approximate war 
conditions by the use of between two 
and three hundred students of Wash- 
burn College, absolutely untrained, to 
simulate raw draftees. The hours 
when these students were to be used 
were limited. The exact time stipu- 
lated was two hours each on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons for two 
weeks, and three hours Saturday morn- 
ing and one hour Saturday afternoon 
for the two Saturdays of the camp. 

2. The camp site offered was ideal, 
being in Gage park, the principal park 
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opeka, on the west shore of a lake 
the park, with adequate latrines, 
wers, good drainage, and proper 
ation. The surrounding terrain 
s suitable for tactical exercises, and 
re was a large drill ground. 

The cooperation of civilian and 
tary organizations of the commu- 


Q. M. C., Res. 
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sioner, from the adjutant general of 
Kansas, Brig. Gen. Milton R. McLean, 
and other individuals and organiza- 
In addition the Topeka Reserve 
officers guaranteed a fund of five hun- 
dred dollars to meet the expenses of the 
camp. 

It is hard to say whether the first or 


tions. 





Officers at Headquarters, Camp Curtis 
Left to right: Front row—2d Lieut. Louis B. Smith, Q. M. C., Res.; Capt. Clayton E. 
Kline, F. A., Res.; 2d Lieut. William W. Parrish, Sig., Res.; 2d Lieut. K. Cecil Richmond, 


Rear row—2d Lieut. James A. Bell, A. S., Res.; 1st Lieut. Frederick 


Pearson, 17th Inf.; Capt. Wm. H. Beers, Inf., D. O. L.; Lieut. Col. Clifton W. Sparks, 
354th Inf., commanding; Capt. Richard S. Whitcomb, 354 Inf.; Capt. Charles A. Wyatt, 
Med., Res. 


nity was assured. Accompanying the 
plan, which was submitted by Capt. 
William H. Beers, Inf., executive offi- 
cer, 354th Infantry, after collaboration 
with the Topeka chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ association, were letters from 
the chamber of commerce of Topeka, 
from the mayor and park commis- 


last of these reasons had the most pro- 
found effect. In these days of thin 
appropriations, the conduct of the 
camp without expense to the govern- 
ment aside from the pay and mileage 
of the officers concerned was consider- 
able of an attraction. However, other 
cities in the corps area were willing to 
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do that much, if given the chance. 
Probably the most decisive factor was 
that the Topeka plan offered the near- 
est approach to the carrying out of the 
training mission of the local unit camp 
—the approximation of mobilization in 
the third component in case of war. 

The cooperation of the president and 
trustees of Washburn College, together 
with the student body, made it possi- 
ble to assure the use of untrained re- 
eruits to give the officers actual experi- 
ence in war time training, as well as 
to make a test as to what progress 
could be expected from raw material 
of a high order of intelligence, under 
competent instruction. 

After the adoption of the Topeka 
plan, the committee of Topeka Reserve 
officers, who collaborated in the prep- 
aration of the plan, made the follow- 
ing arrangements, in conjunction with 
Captain Beers, in preparation for the 
camp. The committee was composed of 
Capt. Clayton E. Kline, F. A., Res., a 
Topeka lawyer and president of the 
Reserve Officers’ association in that 
eity ; Capt. Richard S. Whiteomb, Inf., 
Res., of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone company, Secretary of the To- 
peka association ; Capt. John H. Ruck- 
man, Inf., Res., an engineer with the 
State highway commission ; Lieut. John 
S. Dean, Jr., Inf., Res., another law- 
yer, and Lieut. K. Cecil Richmond, Q. 
M. C., Res., of the Topeka State Jour- 
nal advertising department. 

First, the fund was increased with- 
out suggestion from corps area head- 
quarters from $500 to $1,000. Half of 
this fund was given by the Topeka 
Merchants’ association, and ¢he other 
half was raised by direct solicitation 
by the committee from local banks and 
wholesale houses. 


Second, arrangements were made (or 
equipment and material. W. V. Buck. 
State highway engineer, furnis)ed 
twenty pyramidals, one truck, one j)as. 
senger car, and two ranges from his 
surplus war stock. The adjutant gen. 
eral of Kansas, from the State armory, 
arranged to furnish 400 rifles, belts. 
seabbards and bayonets, sixty cots, 300 
blankets, and miscellaneous equipment. 
Authority for the loan of this equip- 
ment was given through corps area 
headquarters by the Chief of the Mili- 
tia Bureau. One trench mortar, one 
one-pounder, and four machine guns 
were secured from National Guard or- 
ganizations, the machine guns being 
brought from Lawrence, Kansas. 
Three wall-tents for headquarters were 
also secured from a Guard organiza- 
tion. 
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Third, the city government of To- 
peka arranged to wire all the tents of 
the camp, including the cook and mess 
tents, for electricity and connect the 
eamp to the city current. 

Fourth, arrangements were made for 
mess equipment, a chief cook and six 
waiters, who performed the duties of 
strikers, in additions to acting as wait- 


In t 


ers. All mess equipment had to be Sig 
rented or bought, and all mess sup- and 
plies had to be bought on the local mar- We 
ket. In these items mobilization con- - 
ditions were again duplicated. = 

Fifth, arrangements were made with 4 
the local press and with press organi- nit; 
zations for publicity in connection with a 
the camp. on 

Sixth, the recruiting of the students ie 
was undertaken. st 

All of these arrangements went od 
through without any hitch. The re- ios 


eruiting of the Washburn students )re- 


Ov 
sented the most serious problem. In ; 


see) 


Reserve 


me, in the face of a persistent 
propaganda, particularly fos- 
t seemed, by groups supposedly 
ed with other objectives, it ap- 
a difficult 


imber of students in this short 


matter to interest 


sixteen-hour enlistment, or en- 
nt. as it was ealled. 
| key to the situation was found 


raternities. Chapters of Kappa 
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the these enrollments, 


men who had to work, or who had econ- 


program. In 


flicting laboratory hours, or other con- 
flicts were requested to enroll anyway, 
making the appropriate exception. In 
this way, one fraternity, the Phi Pi 
Phi, secured a 100 per cent enrollment. 
The evening paper then carried their 
picture, taken especially for the pur 


pose, on its front page. 








Washburn College Students at Mess 


the foreground are members of the Phi Pi Phi fraternity which enrolled 100 per 
cent for the training at Camp Curtis, Topeka, Kans. 


Sigma, Phi Delta Theta, Phi Pi Phi, 
and Phi Alpha Delta are located at 
Washburn 
strong loeal fraternities, Alpha Delta 
and Gamma Alpha. Alumni of the col- 
lege on the local committee of Reserve 
officers ealled on all of these frater- 
nities before the plan was publicly pre- 


College, as well as two 


} 


ed, and explained just what was 
wanted, and seeured the signatures of 
the fraternity men to a fraternity list 
pledging cooperation. In addition, 
ley were expected to sign the enroll- 
blanks, the came. 
“ver 200 signatures were in this way 
secured, guaranteeing the success of 


sent 


ment 


when time 





To stimulate this recruiting among 
the fraternities, a cup was offered to 
every fraternity that enrolled 100 per 
cent, another cup to the fraternity hav- 
ing the highest number of attendance 
hours during the course of the camp, a 
larger cup to the fraternity that should 
have the platoon judged the best in a 
drill competition, and another cup to 
the fraternity coming second best. 

Following the enrollment of the col- 
lege men, an opportunity was offered 
the students of the high school to take 
part, and over 135 took advantage of 
it. It was presented to both the high 
school and Washburn College students 
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formally in specially arranged chapels. 

The enrollment blanks were sorted, 
matter was taken from them for pub- 
licity purposes, and the students were 
assigned to companies and platoons, 
prior to the opening of the camp. 

This preliminary work solved the 
main problems of the camp. Once the 
students were assured, through the co- 
operation of President Parley P. Wom- 
er, of Washburn College, and the funds 
were assured, and all equipment at a 
minimum of expense, there was nothing 
left to do but have the camp. 

Officers were assembled from not 
only the proper area of the Second Bat- 
talion, 354th Infantry, but to fill the 
battalion, were brought from Nebraska 
and South Dakota. These first two 
weeks in May were very difficult weeks 
for the average Reserve officer to get 
away from his business or professional 
duties. 

In addition to the Infantry officers 
and a medical officer, one air officer, 
one field artillery officer, one signal offi- 
eer, and two quartermaster officers 
were placed on active duty at the camp. 
These officers were of great value, both 
in tactical problems, giving the view- 
point of their services, and also in the 
lecture room. Incidentally these offi- 
cers proved themselves among the best 
Infantrymen in the camp and the prize 
platoon from among the students was 
eommanded by the field artillery offi- 
eer, Captain Kline of Topeka. 

On Tuesday, May 5, came the first 
session with the students. To enliven 
the oceasion, the band of the Kansas 
Boys’ Industrial school at Topeka was 
borrowed, and they played at every 
drill, except those on Saturday morn- 
ing. During the first hour, the posi- 
tion of the soldier, the facings and the 


marchings were taken up, and during 
the second hour, squad movements. Af. 
ter observing the drill, the camp com. 
mander, Lieut. Col. Clifton W. Sparks. 
Inf., Res., of Kansas City, Kansas, de. 
cided to have a formal retreat with the 
students. The result was surprising to 
all the officers and spectators. 

At the next drill with the students. 
on May 7, a battalion parade closed 
the two hours of drill. Arms had been 
issued, and the result was again far 
in excess of any expectations. This 
first formal parade was held after four 
hours’ drill. Many experienced and 
trained organizations have made a far 
worse showing, on occasion. 

Unfortunately the weather was 
rainy for the three-hour Saturday 
morning drill, the first Saturday of the 
eamp, and the drill was cut down to 
two hours and held in the college gym- 
nasium. The afternoon period for the 
first Saturday had to be dropped out, 
so that the students entered the second 
week of the camp having had but six 
hours work instead of eight. 

In the meantime, the other work of 
the camp progressed much as would be 
expected. The morale of the officers 
was excellent and their own progress 
was marked. A night problem at- 
tracted considerable interest from the 
people of Topeka, and despite the fact 
that it was conducted in a drizzling 
rain, there were many specfators. Two 
roads were closed by order of the coun- 
ty commissioners, giving every facility 
for the problem. 

During this first week, as well as the 
one that followed, the practice was con- 
sistently followed of having officers of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard 
and the Reserve as guests of the officers 
at mess, and, in addition, prominent 
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s in Topeka who had assisted in 

t] reliminary work of the camp, 
‘rged to come both for mess and 

serve the work of the camp. Num- 

hors took advantage of these invita- 
in the second week of the camp two 
days, Monday and Wednesday, were 
The range at Fort 
used, the officers 
making the drive of seventy miles each 
way on both days. 


de voted to firing. 
Leavenworth was 

The preliminary 
fired on Monday 
morning, and Monday afternoon and 


‘“])’? eourse was 
Wednesday morning the ‘‘D’’ course 
With this slight 
preliminary work, out of thirty officers 
firing, one qualified as expert, three as 
sharpshooters, and twelve as marks- 
In addition to rifle firing, every 


was fired for record. 


men. 
officer fired one belt on the Browning 
machine gun, twenty-eight rounds with 
the automatie pistol, and there was de- 
monstration firing of the one-pounder 
and the trench mortar. The latter 
weapon was fully up to its usual form. 

All of the drills with the Washburn 
students, exeept the Tuesday of the 
second week, and the last Saturday, 
were on the Washburn campus. These 
two were at Gage park, where the camp 
was officially known as Camp Curtis. 
Upon organization of the camp, the 
name of Camp Curtis was given to it 
in honor of Senator Charles Curtis, se- 
nior Senator from the State of Kan- 
sas, and republican leader in the Sen- 
ate. In explaining to the press the 
naming of the camp, Lieut. Col. Sparks 
said, ‘We know of no person who has 
more consistently upheld the cause 
both of the ex-service man, and of the 
services. We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to honor the senior senator of 
this State.”? This naming of the eamp 
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in honor of Senator Curtis caused wide 
approval throughout the State. 

On the oceasion of the first drill for 
the students at Camp Curtis, instead of 
on their own campus, much the same 
and another 
battalion parade was put on. Numer- 
ous guests were invited to witness the 
parade, the newspapers gave it wide 
publicity, and there was a large audi- 
ence. The students were guests of the 
camp for evening mess, at the expense 
of the camp fund. 


program was followed, 


The last Thursday drill was on the 
campus. That day Brig. Gen. H. A. 
Smith came from Fort Leavenworth to 
lecture to the camp, and speak at the 
battalion dinner that night at the Hotel 
Kansan. Congressman Dan R. An- 
thony was also a guest, to witness the 
work of the camp and to speak at the 
dinner. 
that afternoon, and expressed them- 
selves as much pleased at the progress 
with the students. At the dinner that 
evening, attended by over two hun- 
dred men and women, including offi- 


Both witnessed the parade 


cers of the Reserve, the Guard, the 
Regular Army, and prominent civil- 
ians, both Mr. Anthony and General 
Smith spoke very freely in approval 
of the camp and the idea back of it, 
and expressed their support of future 
training of that type. 

On this Thursday and the following 
Saturday morning the students were 
instructed in extended order, the close 
order having advanced through cer- 
tain movements in the school of the 
company. The last Saturday after- 
noon was devoted to a final parade at 
Camp Curtis, where for the first time 
Senator Curtis saw the camp in action 
and witnessed the parade. He was 
joined by Governor Ben S. Paulen of 
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Kansas, the adjutant general, and a 
number of other high officers of the 
Kansas Guard. 

The publicity in connection with the 
camp extended over the country. The 
local press devoted in excess of forty- 
seven columns to the camp, an aver- 
age of over three columns a day, each, 
and much of this, at least one story a 
day, was front page news. Many piec- 
tures were used in both the Topeka 
and Kansas City papers. 

On the last Saturday the camp was 
visited by Major Raymond 0. Barton, 
G-3 of the Seventh Corps Area, and 
Major C. W. Mason, chemical warfare 
officer. Major Mason put on a smoke 
and tear gas demonstration, over two 
hundred Washburn and high school stu- 
dents volunteering to assist in these 
two hours ahead of their scheduled 
drill time. Major Barton was given an 
opportunity to talk to the battalion on 
Citizens Military Training camps at 
the morning drill. 

The camp closed the following day, 
Sunday, May 17, although South Da- 
kota officers were forced to leave on 
the day preceding. 

Conelusions drawn as to the work 
of the camp, as well as prominent 
points worthy of attention in connec- 
tion with it, are as follows: 


1. That a local unit camp can be 
put on without expense to the govern- 
ment, other than the pay and mileage 
of officers ordered to active duty. 

2. About fifty per cent of the ex- 
pense in connection with the Topeka 
eamp could have been eliminated by 
the use of a slightly larger detail for 
a slightly larger time, and the detail 
of a truck from the nearest Army post 
with supplies of oil and gasoline. 
Other savings could have been made by 
the use of Army mess equipment, the 


detail of an Army cook, and permission 
to pay enlisted men to act as waiters 
and strikers. 

3. It is possible in time of peace to 
awaken the interest of large bodies of 
young men in the Organized Reserves 
sufficiently to permit them to be used 
for important demonstration purposes, 

4. It is possible to awaken the jp. 
terest of a community so that it wil! 
gladly support a camp of this kind. 
Howard E. Johnstone, president of the 
Topeka Merchants’ association, after 
witnessing a parade, said ‘‘ As business 
men, we wondered what we were spend. 
ing our money for. We have made a 
good investment. We hope you wil! 
come again and we will give you 
more.’’ 

Mayor James E. Thomas of Topeka, 
at an evening mess, said ‘‘ We wil! dou- 
ble our support if you will come an- 
other time.’’ 

President Parley P. Womer, oi 
Washburn, said ‘‘We have observed 
very beneficial effects among our stu- 
dents. We would like to have this re- 
peated. While you understand we can- 
not require our students to do these 
things, yet you have won their interest 
and regard in a way that will make 
them glad, and the faeulty with them, 
to have you come again.’’ 

5. This eamp served to cement still 
closer together the three components 0! 
the Army. This was largely due to tne 
generosity and help of General Me- 
Lean, and the courtesy and tact of the 
officers present from the Regular 
Army. Lieut. Frederick Pearson o! 
the 17th Infantry, and his detachment 
of ten men from that regiment, left an 
indelible mark on the city. Captain 
Beers, the regimental executive officer, 
was already well known in Topeka. 

6. Such a camp, to be fully effective, 
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should approximate mobilization con- 
ditions in the use of raw recruits. As 
there is no R, O. T. C. at Washburn, 


hese men were absolutely untrained. 

7 Parents of boys taking the six- 
teen hours of drill were highly pleased. 
Many spoke of the immediate improve- 
ment in earriage, obedience, and alert- 


ness 

s From Shawnee county where To- 
peka is located, there was one applicant 
for the C. M. T. camp in 1924. Asa 
result of this camp, over two dozen ap- 
plications went in in one week. 

) Publie relations had been so care- 
fully developed by the local Reserve 
Officers, and later by the camp person- 
nel, that when it was first found that 
$500 insufficient for the camp 
raised to $1,000 
without any diffienlty. Then, at the 
close of the eamp, when it was found 


was 


fund, the sum was 


that expenses had overshot this mark 
another $500, people were so pleased, 
that this also was fortheoming, with- 
out any diffieulty. 

10. The Washburn students, just be- 
fore the eamp opened, were a little du- 
bious about their having signed up for 
Fifteen minutes after their 
first drill period opened, they were in- 
tensely interested, and they held this 
This 
may be beeause the unofficial, un-rec- 


the work. 


interest up to the last minute, 


ognized, and non-Latin motto of the 
school for many years has been ‘* Wash- 
burn Never Quits.’’ 

® 


O learn to play chess one must have 

chessmen. The permanent personnel of 
the Regular Army are the chessmen used 
to train our great civilian forces. The 
board of consulting engineers hired by the 
United States Government to make recom- 
mendations on this subject, recommended 
163,000 chessmen, i. e., 150,000 enlisted 
men and 13,000 officers. 

The experience of the past three years 
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amply demonstrates 
this estimate. 

Only recently, both the President and 
the Secretary of War have made strong 
non-partisan recommendations along this 
line. 

Those who are seeking to curtai! the 
Army at this time, either have no concep- 
tion of present world conditions or are 
deliberately planning to knife the country 
which protects them in “life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness.” We should have 
no patience with those who advocate “Na- 
tional Defenselessness.” 

Too many come to the meeting house 
with “Smiling hope and grinning benev- 
olence, leaving intelligence checked in the 
cloakroom.” * 


the correctness of 


® 
The Way of a Test Mobilization 


HE mobilization test falls on 
July 4. Whether this is a good 
day or bad one for this pur- 
pose must be decided later. The point 
is that July 4 has been designated, and 
it is up to us to make it a successful 
test of our national defense plans. 
This year we are more familiar with 
the ways of such a test than we were 
on September 12 last. Some points 
need reviewing, however, and we touch 
upon several aspects of mobilization. 
Mobilization of man power for mili- 
tary purposes is the operation of as- 
sembling a part of all of the military 
manhood and arranging it in units ap- 
propriate to the purpose to be accom- 
plished. Mobilization of industry for 
military purposes during a_ national 
emergency is the operation of adjust- 
ing peace-time energy and industry to 
meet the essential requirements of na- 
tional life and the maximum require- 
ments of military effort, with a mini- 
mum disturbance of normal conditions. 
The distinction between the mobiliza- 
tion plan and the mobilization order 
must be clearly understood. The 
mobilization plan provides in complete 
detail for every step in the mobiliza- 





1The squibs between articles in this section were 
written by Col. A. J. Dougherty, Inf. 
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tion from the instant the commanding 
officer receives the order to mobilize his 
unit to the instant when the completely 
organized unit reports for duty in the 
training area. The mobilization order 
merely states that M day—the first full 
day of open preparation for mobiliza- 
tion—will begin at 12.01 a. m. on a 
specified date. At that instant the 
mobization plan goes into effect and 
begins to operate automatically. 

The mobilization of each unit will 
involve two or three stages, depending 
on circumstances. 

All units will be assembled initially 
and in so far as possible will also be ex- 
panded to war strength, equipped, sup- 
plied, and trained at or in the vicinity 
of their home stations. The extent to 
which local mobilization may be ear- 
ried will vary with each unit and de- 
pends on local facilities for training 
and supply and the necessity for or- 
ganization of large units. 

Those units which are unable to com- 
plete their mobilization at home sta- 
tions due to lack of training, supply, 
and organizing facilities will be con- 
centrated in selected areas for comple- 
tion of these requirements. These 
areas may be in some cases in a theater 
of operations. 

The methods to be followed in mo- 
bilization vary according to the actual 
situation of each unit, its relation to 
other units, its degree of training, and 
the time available to it for mobiliza- 
tion. While all units will be mobilized 
as far as possible locally, a careful sur- 
vey of conditions associated with each 
unit will be made to determine the 
necessity and extent of mobilization 
concentration. Supply methods and 
activities are planned in accordance 
with the conclusions resulting from 
such studies. 

The rendezvous or home station of a 


unit is the place at which the personne! 
thereof assembles upon the receipt oj 
mobilization orders. The mobilizutiony 
point of a given unit is the home sta. 
tion, post, camp, cantonment, or other 
definite place at which the unit com. 
pletes its local mobilization. A mobili. 
zation camp is a camp or cantonment 
to which units come from their home 
stations, to complete the second stag 
of mobilization, i. e., mobilization cop. 
centration. 

One of the primary considerations 
in adopting the system of local mobili. 
zation is to utilize all available loca! 
facilities thereby avoiding the dela 
and expense incident to new construe. 
tion. A careful survey of each locality 
should be made, having in view the 
utilization of private, as well as public 
buildings, ete., for mobilization. Mili. 
tary posts, cantonments, reservations, 
State camps, armories and other Gov- 
ernment facilities will be utilized to 
their full eapacity for mobilization con- 
centration. 

As a first.step, each commander must 
have prepared an up-to-date plan for 
prompt and sure notification of his sub- 
ordinates when the mobilization order 
is received. This notification is sent by 
regimental and battalion commanders 
to the commanders of the next lower 
units. The commanders of companies 
or similar units send the notification 
direct to the individuals of their com- 
mands. 

As a part of the functioning of the 
mobilization plan, it is the duty of each 
commander to see that each subordi- 
nate is familiar with all details of the 
action he will take upon receipt of the 
mobilization order or upon learning in 
any manner that such an order has 
been issued. Each officer and enlisted 
man must know definitely the point at 
which he is to rendezvous and _ the 
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nent he is to bring with him to 
ndezvous point. The only infor- 
n to be conveyed to him by the 
zation order will be the time he 
From that instant each 
- and enlisted man, whether he re- 
formal notice or whether he 
us informally that the mobilization 
been ordered, is subject to the laws 
regulations governing the Army of 
United States. 
In the Regular Army there are cer- 
inactive units which are associated 
with aetive units. In order to facili- 
their reconstitution, provision is 


re port. 


rt 
tal 


made for the maintenance of cadres to 
be furnished by the active associate 
Inactive units of the Regular 
Army will be reconstituted and mobil- 
ized either at the home station of their 
active associate units or in a mobiliza- 
tion or concentration area, depending 
upon the particular requirements of 
each specific war plan. The unit mo- 
bilization plans of all units of the Reg- 
ular Army will make adequate pro- 
visions for intensive recruitment by 
voluntary enlistment during the mo- 
bilization. 

The Guard units which 
have received Federal recognition will 
be considered as available on M day. 
These units will be ealled into the serv- 
ice of the United States on M day and 
will be drafted as provided for by law 
as soon thereafter as practicable. 

The peace training, strength, and 
equipment of National Guard units are 
such as to permit of their employment 
shortly after M day in the execution of 
limited missions. They will be brought 
to war strength, fully trained, and 
equipped in mobilization or coneentra- 
tion areas or in theaters of operations. 
The unit mobilization plans of all Na- 
tional Guard units will make adequate 
provisions for intensive recruitment by 


nits 


Natioval 
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voluntary enlistments prior to the 
operation of the selective service law 
during the period of local mobilization 
while at mobilization points. 

The peace establishment of the Or- 
ganized Reserves component consists of 
unit cadres with complete commis- 
sioned personnel and, as far as prac- 
ticable, with tne essential noncommis- 
sioned officer and specialist personnel. 
The peace establishment of the Organ- 
ized Reserves is capable of rapid ex- 
pansion by the reception of trained 
and untrained men, but will require a 
period of training before becoming 
available for employment in concentra- 
tion areas or in 
operations. 

The unit mobilization 


active theaters of 


plans of all 


Organized Reserves units to be ordered 
to active duty prior to the operation of 
the selective service law will provide 


for intensive voluntary recruitment at 
home stations, rendezvous or mobiliza- 
tion points. The personnel required to 
bring all mobilized cadres to war 
strength will be obtained directly from 
loeal draft boards, from reception cen- 
ters or replacements as conditions re- 
quire. As far as practicable, the re- 
cruitment of all units of the Organized 
Reserves will be localized while such 
units are in their respective home corps 
areas. After entry into active theaters 
of operations all enlisted men will be 
obtained from replacement centers or 
depots. 

The test mobilization on July 4 should 
include the following action on the 
part of the units of the Army of the 
United States. 

a. Assembly of the unit equipped for 
field service. 

b. Muster of the unit. 

c. Check of equipment on hand as 
ealled for in mobilization plans, noting 
all deficiencies. 
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d. Inspection, with the object of de- 
termining readiness for field service 
and to execute assigned mission. This 
part may inelude the execution of one 
or more tactical problems or terrain 
exercises if deemed necessary. 

e. Unit mobilization plan, ascertain- 
ing the following facts: 

1. Custody of plan. 

2. Are all officers of the unit famil- 
iar with same? 

3. Is plan complete? 

4. Deficiencies. 


® 


QNE would think that an experience 
like that of America’s unpreparedness 

at the outbreak of the World War would 
teach the people of the United States a 
lesson. Apparently no such lesson has 
been taken to heart. 

An officer recently compared the apathy 
of America to Rastus’s old mule. 

Rastus once sold a mule to Josephus un- 
der the guarantee usually given in such 
cases and, as so frequently happens, the 
purchaser appeared within a few days 
with a reclama, this time to the effect 
that the mule was blind. “Wheffo you 
dun tink dat mule am blin’?” said Rastus. 
“Huh, cose dat mule am blin’, he jes walk 
head fust, slam bang inter a stone wall. 
Cose he am blind.” “Dat no sign de mule 
am blin’,” replied Rastus, “he jes doan 
give a dam.” 

® 


Officers for Service With Troops 


HIS class of officer includes 
-: those directly concerned with 
mm the tactical handling of com- 
bat troops. As there is no vocation in 
civil life that fully fits any individual 
for this kind of duty, officers appointed 
for this class of service must be quali- 
fied by military training and experi- 
ence. They must also be prepared, 
after appointment, to devote a reason- 
able amount of time to military in- 
struction and preparation for combat 
duty and to the performance of the 
peace-time duties pertaining to the or- 


ganizations to which they may be as- 
signed. 





All officers of Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery 
are in this class. Officers of other 
branches of the service are in this class 
only in ease of appointment for duty 
directly concerned with the tactica! 
handling of combat troops. For off. 
cers of this class military knowledge. 
leadership, tactical ability, and physi. 
eal endurance are necessary in addition 
to the qualities of moral fitness and 
general education required for al! off. 
cers. 

It is not to be expected that new ap- 
pointees will be wholly proficient in al! 
the military details of their offices. The 
standard for initial appointment is 
that the appointee should have the 
requisite basie qualifications prescribed 
by the War Department and sufficient 
ability to perfect himself in the duties 
of the grade and branch of the service 
to which appointed. In his subsequent 
service with his organization and dur- 
ing the periods of active duty for 
training his progress will be verified, 
as well as his probable qualification for 
promotion. 

® 


MANY say there will be no more war 

“Why worry”! None of us want 
war, but we want our own way—ani 
those of you who have been married lonz 
enough to know that is very likely to 
bring on war. 


@ 

The First Step for Camp 
ESERVE officers going to camp 
should provide themselves with 
Training Regulations that 
cover the subjects in which they wil! 
refresh themselves while at camp. A 
list of the training regulations that 
should be in the hands of Infantry 
officers was recommended by the Chief 
of Infantry and was published in the 
March issue of the INFANTRY JoURNA\. 

Training Regulations ean be pro- 
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| at the fixed prices from the Su- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
D. C. The Book Department of 
Infantry Association will assist 
ers in the seleetion of the proper 
phlets and will aid in securing 
em. 

lhe eloth 


rulations’”’ 


bound book ‘‘Training 
published by the Infan- 
\ssociation will answer the prob- 

for most Infantry officers, how- 
This book contains the nineteen 
ucipal T. R. for Infantry training, 

is follows: Four on the instruction of 
the soldier, dismounted; Hygiene; 
(juard Duty; Musketry; two on Rifle 
Marksmanship; Seouting and Patrol- 
five on Infantry Drill to include 

the battalion and ex- 
Combat 
Principles, to inelude the rifle com- 


in close order, 
tended order; and four on 
pany. 

This book sells for $2.25 and the cost 
is considerably less than if the pam- 
phiets are purchased individually and 

hinder provided for them. 

® 

URING all past history changes in our 

old world have been evolved gradual- 
ly, little by little, down through the cen- 
turies. Do not expect, therefore, this 
great and desirable change of “Peace on 


earth, good will toward men,” to take 
place over night. 
® 


General Delafield Visits Berkshire 
Reserve Officers 

IGHTY members and guests of 

the Berkshire County Unit, 

GF Mi Reserve Officers’ Association, 
assembled at the Hotel Wendell, Pitts- 
field, Mass., on the evening of Febru- 
14, to welcome the head of the na- 
tional organization, Gen. John Ross 
Delafield. 
+} 


he 


Distinguished members of 
ie city government were invited to 
r the general’s important message 
on the problems of national defense, 
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and Mayor Fred T. Francis sat at the 
speakers’ table. 

General Delafield complimented the 
Berkshire chapter upon its large mem- 
bership and obvious enthusiasm, and 
delivered an inspiring and very help- 
ful address on matters of vital impor- 
tance to the Reserve Corps. He dwelt 
significantly upon the education of the 
general public in the true principles 
of honorable peace, and drove home his 
point that no adequate program can be 
planned and earried out by the War 
Department and by Congress until the 
latter body has the sympathetic under- 
standing and support of the intelligent 
voters of the land. The General is an 
uncommonly foreeful orator and he 
eonvineed his audience that the cause 
of national preparedness is very close 
to his heart. Peaceful and peaceable 
Switzerland, he said, can put into the 
field an army larger than that of the 
United States at the present time, and 
he made it uncomfortably clear that 
America is little better prepared today 
for a major emergency than it was in 
1917. With the 


broad, protecting 


oceans reduced to mere rivers by the 
development of aircraft, an invading 
enemy would have to be held by our 
little standing Army and our National 
Guard until the citizenry could once 
more be rallied and equipped to mud- 
dle through another tragedy of colossal 


proportions. The possibility of de- 
vastating warfare upon our own soil is 
no longer a chimerical fancy, and un- 
less the sleepers wake, their sons who 
have not been raised to be soldiers may 
be flung into military service willy- 
nilly, dauntless, perhaps, but patheti- 
eally unprepared to weather the storms 
of machine-gun bullets and cold steel 

Col. William H. Eaton, F. A., 0. R 
C., president of the Berkshire unit, in- 
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troduced Col. F. E. Buchan, chief of 
staff of the XI Corps, as an old friend 
and counselor of many Massachusetts 
officers. Colonel Buchan explained 
this season’s training plans for Re- 
serve officers very helpfully. He was 
followed by Maj. Kenneth #. Baldwin, 
General Staff, who gave a very interest- 
ing talk on Japan. 
® 


H, yes, we can save a little in time of 
peace by neglecting to take out a na- 
tional insurance policy. The Secretary of 
War recently made a study of the tax lists 
of twelve large cities, and found that if 
we should abolish absolutely the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves, scrap all of our guns 
and cannon and airplanes, we would save 
about two dollars and a half out of each 
hundred dollars we now pay in taxes— 
and we would leave our country at the 
mercy of any foreign foe who cared to 
annex us. 
That kind of economy is like the ad- 
monition Ike received. Ike’s dad caught 


him running up the stairs two steps at a- 


time, and on reproving him was informed 
by his young hopeful that this operation 
saved shoe leather. “Dat’s right, Ikey,” 
said the old man, “but pe careful while 
you’re saving shoe leather that you don’t 
split your pants.” And we've split our 
pants in every war we have fought since 
the beginning of our national life. 


@ e 
Coat of Arms of 376th Infantry 


HE 376th Infantry has received 
its national and regimental col- 
Se ors from the War Department. 
he regimental flag bears the newly 
adopted coat of arms of the regiment 
which was designed by Major Henry 
A. Hale, Jr., of the 376th. 

The shield is described: Per bend 
azure and or, on a bend gules fimbriat- 
ed to chief of the second a bolt of 
lightning of the last, in dexter base a 
rattlesnake coiled to strike sable. 

The crest is that adopted for all 
regiments of the Organized Reserves, 
the Lexington Minute Man. 

The 376th Infantry was organized 





in September, 1921, under the Nationa! 
Defense act of 1920. All officers in its 
personnel served during the World 
war—a majority of them in France. 
It is composed entirely of Massachu- 
setts men residing in Essex or Middle- 
sex counties. The blue portion of the 
shield is the Infantry color. The black 
serpent on a gold field together with 
the motto is copied from a flag carried 
by Massachusetts troops in the early 
part of the War for Independence. 
This denotes the locality in which the 
regiment is organized. The bolt of 
lightning on the red bend symbolizes 
power of destruction against the enemy 
in time of war. 

Major Hale, who is also a member of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, as is the 
regimental commander, Col. A. R. 
Payne, copied the rattlesnake from a 
flag in the Faneuil Hall armory of the 
Ancients. 

Very appropriately the colors made 
their initial public appearance in the 
Concord and Lexington parades on 
April 19, together with the other regi- 
mental colors of the 94th Division, in 
connection with the 150th anniversary 
celebration. 

As showing his keen interest in the 
regiment, Major Hale has recently pre- 
sented to it, a handsome silver cup, to 
be contested for annually on the rifle 
range by four teams representing each 
battalion and the regimental headquar- 
ters group. It is to be known as the 
Hale Challenge trophy and becomes 
the permanent possession of the team 
winning it three times. 


® 


ARS will cease when the nations of 

the earth have sufficient contact to 
have a common idea of what constitutes a 
square deal. 








Th a 


‘for enforeing this training. 
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Japan 


Vilitary Training in 
Public Schools 


In April, 1925, 
the Japanese 


Official Ga- 
zette published the students’ prelimin- 
ary military training act together with 
the joint order of the departments of 


war and edueation giving rules for put- 
ting this aet into immediate effect. 

This brings to a successful consum- 
mation the efforts of the officials of the 
Japanese war department to place ar- 
my officers in the higher grades of the 
publie schools to enforce drill among 
There is no doubt that 
the example of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps in the United States to 
some extent influenced the Japanese 
war department. The passage of the 
army reform bill in the last session of 
the diet, whereby four regular divi- 
sions are abolished, provides the funds 
necessary as well as supplies the officers 
While 
hundred Japanese officers, 
chiefly in the higher grades, will prob- 
ably be forcibly retired, about 1,200 of 
the company and field ranks will be de- 
tailed as instructors in the public 
schools. 

In the Japanese school system the 
elementary school extends over the first 
six years. The next five years’ work is 
logically covered in the middle school, 
and this is followed by a three years’ 
course in high school before reaching 
the college or university. However, 
above the elementary school, are nu- 


the students. 


several 





merous normal, technical and business 
schools attended by many students who 
do not go to the regular middle or high 
schools. 


In the year 1920-1921 there were 
10,435,000 students in Japanese 
schools. Of these about 8,633,000 were 
in the elementary schools and 70,000 
in the colleges and universities. An 
examination of the new law, in the 
light of statistics, indicates that prob- 
ably about 400,000 male students gen- 
erally between fourteen and twenty- 
two years of age, will be compelled to 
take military training in the schools 
and about 170,000 more may volun- 
tarily do so. 

Article 1 of the new students’ train- 
ing act reads as follows: 


In order to take charge of the drill 
of the male students in the following 
publie schools, military officers on the 
active list will be attached to the fol- 
lowing schools: normal, middle, busi- 
ness, high, technical, college prepara- 
tory, middle school instructors’ train- 
ing, higher normal, business school- 
teachers training, and supplementary 
business _ school-teachers training 
schools. 

The service may be omitted in time 
of war, in time of emergencies, or un- 
der any other unavoidable circum- 
stances. 

The assignment of military officers 
as specified in the preceding article will 
be decided at conferences between the 
minister of war and the minister of 
education. The military officers at- 
tached to the foregoing institutions 
will receive instruction from the prin- 
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cipals of the schools concerned in re- 
gard to the training of the students. 


Article 2 reads as follows: 


In order to take charge of the drill 
of the male students in the following 
private schools, military officers on the 
active list may be attached to such in- 
stitutions on application: middle, busi- 
ness, high college preparatory, and 
technical schools, and other private 
schools especially officially recognized. 

Article 1 will apply to the case 
where military officers are attached in 
accordance with Article 2. 

Military officers on the active list 
may be attached to different colleges in 
accordance with the preceding two pro- 
visions, on application. 

One article provides for inspections 
of the training by army officers under 
orders of the minister of war and an- 
other limits the application in business 
schools to those whose graduates have 
the equivalent of eleven years’ school- 
ing. 

Under the joint order of the depart- 
ments of war and education, the form 
of application for training by private 
schools is prescribed, and the caneella- 
tion of this training directed when the 
standing of the school is not officially 
recognized or when training indicates 
unsatisfactory results. 

As yet the war department has not 
made known how much credit is to be 
given the students taking military 
training in the schools when they are 
ealled to the colors. 


Reduction of Number The Japanese 
of Divisions Official Gazette 

under date of 
April 8, 1925, announces the new sta- 
tion list of the Japanese army which 
will hereafter apply. As a part of the 
army reform program approved at the 
last session of the diet, four complete 
divisions, each of two infantry bri- 


gades of two regiments each, a field 
artillery regiment, a cavalry regiment. 
an engineer battalion and a transport 
battalion have thus been abolished. \; 
the same time 16 regimental district 
headquarters, 4 garrison hospitals and 
1 remount unit are given up. 

This should affeet the number of off- 
cers and men serving with the colors 
by about 35,000. The actual redye- 
tion however, will hardly be as great 
Among about 1,900 officers affected, it 
is reported that at least 1,200 of the 
company and field officers’ grades are 
to be used in introducing military 
training in the publie schools above the 
elementary grade and in certain pri- 
vate schools. 

Increases in the services of aviation, 
anti-aircraft, tanks, ete., will within the 
next few years, require from 300 to 
500 additional officers. Many of these 
will be obtained by retaining in ser- 
vice officers who would otherwise be 
discharged. Undoubtedly a number 
of extra officers can be used with the 
units remaining and the actual reduc- 
tion in officer personnel will not ex- 
ceed a few hundred, chiefly in the field 
and general grades. 


Under the present programs for in-- 


creases in aviation, anti-aireraft and 
tanks, it seems probable that about 
5,000 enlisted men will be added to the 
Japanese army during the coming five 


years. For the present, however, only — 


a thousand or so of the 33,000 taken 
from the divisions are liable to be re- 
tained in service. Thus the actual nu- 
merical reduction in the present Jap- 
anese active army is only a little over 
30,000 officers and men. 


In selecting the divisions to be elim- 
inated, the Japanese war department 
was confronted with considerable polit- 
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nressure on the part of diet mem- 

- from the areas most likely to be 

ted. However, the final selection 

| adjustment shows rare judgment, 

| careful consideration of historical 

+] henee morale conditions, as well as 
shifting of population. 

The Japanese active army in the war 
with Russia had a 13-division organiza- 

Following this war a program of 
eorganization was started and com- 
nleted about 1908 whereby the Japan- 
ese army consisted of 19 divisions, 18 
being territorial, and the guards divi- 
sion. The present two divisions for 
Korea were authorized in 1916. 

In the present shift the divisions for 
Korea (19th and 20th) remain un- 
The four to be eliminated 
are selected from the six created fol- 
lowing the war with Russia and leaves 
14 territorial and the guards division 
in Japan. Of these 15 home divisions, 
only four, the guards and Ist divisions 
of Tokyo, the 4th division of Osaka 
and the 7th division of Hokkaido are 
unaffected. The remaining eleven divi- 
sion changes are generally made by 
abolishing the newest regiments and re- 
placing them by the regiments in these 
divisions at the time of the war with 
Russia whieh had been given later to 
the four divisions now eliminated. 
Thus the 2d, 3d, 5th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
Divisions, after nearly twenty years of 
change, now have the same regiments 
with which they fought Japan’s major 
war and the changes in the other five 
divisions, two of which were created 
since the war with Russia, are as slight 
as possible. 


changed. 


The four divisions given up (the 
15th, 15th, 17th and 18th) are all rural 
divisions, thus showing evidence of the 
distinet city movement of population in 
Japan in the past twenty years. The 


13th (Takata) Division was stationed 
in territory bordering on the Sea of 
Japan. The 15th (Toyohashi) Divi- 
sion was stationed between Tokyo and 
Nagoya. The 17th (Okayama) Divi- 
sion oceupied a portion of the area be- 
tween the Inland Sea and the Sea of 
Japan. The 18th (Kurume) Division 
was one of three divisions stationed on 
the Island of Kyushu. 

The two youngest divisions not to be 
abandoned are the 14th (Utsunomiya) 
Division occupying the region near but 
north of Tokyo and the 16th (Kyoto) 
Division stationed in and near Kyoto. 

Undoubtedly the lessening of morale 
naturally expected as a result of so 
great a reduction and shifting in or- 
ganization as has been here effected, is 
very slight, and the people and con- 
script soldiers will soon become accus- 
tomed to the changes made. 


® 
Italy 


Evolution of Italian 
Cavalry 


Before the 
World war the 
Italian cavalry 
consisted of twenty-nine regiments. In 
1915 a thirtieth regiment was formed, 
but this was the only increase made 
during the war and several cavalry 
regiments were dismounted and fought 
in the trenches. 

In 1919 the number of regiments 
was reduced to sixteen and the cavalry 
was organized in two divisions, each of 
three brigades. At the time of this re- 
duction, machine-guns were withdrawn 
from the eavalry. In 1920 a further 
reorganization took place. The num- 
ber of regiments was reduced to twelve, 
the number of brigades to four and the 


number of divisions to one. Jn Janu- 


ary. 1923, a third reorganization tock 
place. 


The divisional command was 


So 








* 
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abolished and the twelve regiments 
were formed into three brigades, each 
of four regiments. At the same time it 
was decided to convert six of the Ber- 
saglieri Infantry regiments into cyclist 
regiments, attaching two of them to 
each cavalry brigade, and to reintro- 
duce machine-guns. 

The cavalry therefore now consists 
of three brigades, each composed of 
four cavalry regiments and two Ber- 
saglieri cyclist regiments. Brigade 
commanders are immediately subordi- 
nate to the commanders of the army 
corps in whose area their brigades are 
stationed. 

Three reasons have prompted the re- 
duction of the cavalry arm; firstly, the 
fact that the land frontier, which was 
formerly open on the east, is now pro- 
tected all round by the Alps; secondly, 
the increasing improbability of the em- 
ployment of large masses of cavalry, 
which was illustrated by the example 
of the World war; thirdly, the neces- 
sity of economy. 


Air Strength The engineering divi- 
of Powers sion of the Italian air 

service recently pub- 
lished the following comparative chart 
showing the air strength of France, 
Italy, the United States and Great 
Britain : 


Number of Planes 


Airplanes 
Pursuit Observa- Bombard- Pursuit 
tion ment 

France 750 756 336 12 

(50 sq.) (63 sq.) (28 sq.) (1 sq.) 
Italy 486 314 218 84 
80/6/25 (27 8q.) (24 sq.) (22 sq.) (6 sq.) 
United 201 320 162 99 
States (14 sq.) (25 sq.) (16 sq.) (8 sq.) 
England 216 240 158 54 

(17 sq.) (20 sq.) (15 sq.) (4 sq.) 


Russia 


Curtailment of the An army order, 
Rights of Military signed by 
Commissars Frunze an a 

published in the 
soviet papers, which concentrates al] 
military, administrative, and economic 
functions of the army in the hands of 
the commanders of the troops, is worth 
special consideration, in view of the 
fact that in consequence of this order 
commanders are to a large extent freed 
from daily nagging and irksome con- 
trol by the communist military com- 
missars. 

According to this order, commissars 
will have no influence on the control 
of troops as such. They retain only 
the right to control the moral and polit- 
ical condition of the troops, which is 
relatively a very limited field. How- 
ever, the commissars still enjoy the 
right, in the event that they do not 
agree with certain orders and disposi- 
tions of the commanders, to file a com- 
plaint with the supreme command. 
This complaint however does not cance! 
the order in question, and it will also 
not stay the execution of same. 

It is also of importance that cipher 
work is being returned to the hands 
of the military commander, the com- 
manding personnel being only held re- 


Seaplanes 
Observa- Bombard- 
tion ment Grand Total 
48 36 1938 (149 sq.) 
(4 sq.) (3sq.) Appropriation 1924/25 820.- 
000,000 Italian Lire — $54,- 
167,500. 


196 18 1811 (95 sq.) 

(14 sq.) (88q.) Appropriation 1924/25 500,- 
000,000 Italian Lire — #20, 
$33,333. 

lll 105 998 (81 sq.) 


(9 sq.) (9sq.) Appropriation 1924/25 1,920- 
000,000 Italian Lire — #5°,- 
000,000. 
17 15 755 (64 sq.) 
(6 sq.) (2sq.) Appropriation 1924/25 1,500- 
000,000 Italian Lire — $75. 
000,000. 
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-yoysible for keeping the commissars 
.ontinually informed as to the events 
taking plaee, and as to the administra- 
tive-economie life of the troops. 

The recent order of Frunze permit- 
ting the enlistment of non-party men 
‘nto the military service will free the 
non-party soldiers of espionage and 
from immediate dependence on the 
ecommissars. 

As a symptom of the change of the 
political orientation in soviet Russia, 
this army order, if actually executed 
in the form as published, will be of 
great importance. 


® 


Morocco 


French and Spanish French and 
Military Organizations Spanish ef- 

fort towards 
the pacification of Morocco have been 
so featured in the newspapers for the 
past six months that it may be of in- 
terest to see just how each country has 
organized its forees to combat the war- 
like Rif tribes led by their capable 
leader Abd-el-Krim. 

At present, Spain maintains four 
strongly garrisoned posts in her zone 
which stretches from the mouth of the 
Moulouya river, on the Mediterranean 
east to Melilla, to south of Larache on 
the Atlantic. These four posts are 
Melilla, Tetuan, and Ceuta on the 
Mediterranean and Larache. 

When the organization of the Span- 
ish colonial army in Morocco is com- 
pleted, there will be about 65,000 Span- 
ish troops and some 15,000 native troops 
in all. It is interesting to note that 
Spain relies almost entirely on her own 
nationals for this trying military ser- 
vice, the proportion of native troops 


being about one to four Spaniards in 
the zone. 





France, on the other hand, reverses 
this proportion in the protectorate. At 
the beginning of 1924, the strength of 
the corps of occupation in Morocco 
was about 65,000 men. This comprised 
55,000 men of the regular forces. Only 
seven of the 43 battalions of infantry 
were French battalions, and, of the 
seven French, four were Zouave, which 
really serve only as depots for the in- 
struction of the French non-commis- 
sioned personnel of the native troops. 
They do no fighting. The other three 
French battalions are the African bat- 
talions, penal battalions, which may 
serve only in Africa. Of the remain- 
ing 36 battalions, nine are Foreign Le- 
gion and 27 are native Moroccan, Al- 
gerian, Tunisian and Senegalese—but 
all regular army. 

The other 10,000 men are included 
in one of three distinct categories: 
mixed Goums of Morocco; Maghzen, 
Mehallas of the region of Marrekech; 
and Partisans. 

There are “Iso being organized two 
Saharan companies. These native 
troops are peculiar to Morocco. The 
Goums were formed to circumvent the 
Treaty of Algeciros by the terms of 
which Germany would have claimed 
France was usurping the authority of 
the sultan if she had raised regular 
troops as she had done in Algeria. 
They were local police forces which, 
in reality, rendered the same service as 
did regular troops and did it so well 
that even with the German mortgage 
lifted, and in spite of the consequent en- 
listment of Morocean spahis and rifle- 
men, the mixed Goums have been re- 
tained. There are now 27 of them, 
each consisting of three-quarters of in- 
fantry and one-quarter cavalry, offi- 
cered by French officers of the infor- 
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mation service and with French or ex- 
perienced natives of the regular army 
as non-commissioned officers. Unlike 
the other irregular troops, they wear 
in part French army uniform, notably 
breeches. 

The Maghzen are permanent troops 
of infantry and eavalry under the or- 
ders of the officers of the information 
service. Their strength, never very 
great, varies according to the posts and 
regions where they are employed. Un- 
like the Goums, they have no French 
officers or N. C. O’s, and obey directly 
a native leader. Their job is to assure 
the police and security of the post to 
which they are assigned, to make pa- 





Great Britain 


The following figures showing the 
gross expenditures for the years 1913- 
1914, 1922-1923, 1923-1924, 1924-1925 
and 1925-1926 were also made public: 


trols and to protect convoys ani es. 
corts. 

The Mehallas are semi-permanent 
forces of infantry and cavalry, with no 
French officers or N. C. O’s, which: are 
recruited when needed by the creat 
Caids of the south (Marrakech) under 
the control of the officers of the infor. 
mation service. They are all that re- 
mains of the Moroccan armies of form- 
er times. 

The Partisans, on the other hand, 
are in no way permanent, but are the 
horsemen and foot-soldiers of the 
friendly tribes who volunteer to take 
part in any determined military action 
during a comparatively short period. 
For this they receive a daily pay, a 
rifle and some cartridges. In combat 
they are directed by the particular offi- 
eer of the information service who is 
assigned to their tribe. 





Navy Army Air Force 
CO ! £31,320,397 £1,375,700 
ER 66,001,075 14,585,271 
| EST 55,532,359 16,635,706 
1924-1925 (Estimated)............................ 60,729,250 54,480,000 19,074,000 
1925-1926 (Estimated)... 64,363,460 54,333,000 21,319,300 


D 


We Should Profit from Experience 


A sensible regard for our own safety, an intelligent 
concern for the lives and limbs of the men we expect 
to fight for the nation if war befalls us, ought to save 
us from the folly and waste and danger of such un- 
readiness as the nation found itself in in 1917 and 
whenever war has come to it in past time. Only the 
pacifist mind will reject this plain lesson of experi- 
ence or see in the carefully limited plans for a citi- 
zen army the bugaboo of militarism.—Chicago Trib 


wne. 
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Notes by the Association’s Secretary 


New Members of the Council 


Major Gen. Charles 8. Farnsworth, 
retired, has resigned as president of 
the Infantry Association, for the rea- 
son that he will be unable to partici- 
pate aetively in the affairs of the As- 
sociation. In aeeepting his resignation 
the Executive Council expressed its 
deep appreciation of the valuable ser- 
vices which he had rendered to the As- 
sociation and thanked him in its be- 
half. 

The constitution of the Infantry As- 
sociation does not provide for the fill- 
ing of vacancies in the officers of the 
association, exeepting that of secretary, 
so until after the election in December 
of this year there will be an acting 
president only. To fill the vaeaney the 
Council tendered the place to the pres- 
ent Chief of Infantry, Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert H. Allen. General Allen declined to 
accept, expressing the assurance, how- 
ever, that he will give the Infantry 
Association his ardent support in the 
future as he has in the past. 

The difficulties experienced in obtain- 
ing a quorum for the conduct of busi- 
ness led the Exeeutive Council to make 
requests of members not residing in 
Washington to submit their resigna- 
tions. Only one of these was received 
in time for action at the last monthly 
meeting, that of Col. William H. Wal- 
dron, formerly the secretary of the As- 
sociation. To Colonel Waldron the 
Couneil expressed its thanks and ap- 
preciation for his active participation 
in furthering the interests of the As- 
sociation, 

To fill the vaeancies the Council 
elected Col. Otho B. Rosenbaum, now 
on the War Department general staff, 
and Lieut. Col. Wilson B. Burtt, Inf., 


on duty at the Army War College. The 
newly elected members are well known 
throughout the Infantry, and it can be 
assured that they will be active in ear- 
rying on their part in the affairs of 
the Association. 


® 
Christmas Cards 


As forecast in our last issue, our 
portfolios of greeting cards has been 
mailed to officers on duty in the Phil- 
ippines. This early mailing was 
brought about by the necessity for get- 
ting the catalogue to the Islands in 
time for officers stationed there to make 
their selections, order their cards, have 
us engrave them and get them back to 
the officers in time to remail to their 
host of friends in the States to reach 
here by Christmas. Sounds rather 
complicated, but analyzed simply 
means the time employed in four trips 
across the broad Pacific. 

We have done what we can to make 
the selection of cards simple. We have 


prepared a beautiful and unique port- 


folio illustrating the cards in full eol- 
or; we have sent a copy to every officer 
whose name appears as on duty in the 
Philippines; and we have enclosed an 
order blank so arranged that all one 
has to do practically is to check what 
he wants and sign his name. This, of 
course, is only part of the service we 
are prepared to render to our friends, 
but we do hope they will take advan- 
tage of it, because we think our line 
of cards this year is handsomer than 
ever and we know that the values are 
above the average. We are hiding our 
enthusiasm behind this very conserva- 
tive statement, though those who have 
made their greeting ecard purchases 
from us in other years do know that 
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they get real worth for their money, 
and that we try very hard to please 
those who have placed their confi- 
dence in us. 

Similar portfolios will be sent at a 
later date to officers on duty in the 
United States. 

® 
The Word Contest for an Infantry 
Song 


We invite attention to the contest 
for words which is being conducted by 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL with a view to 
procuring an Infantry Song. The ob- 
ject of holding this contest is to pro- 
vide appropriate words which will 
facilitate the writers of music who 
might not be gifted in ‘‘versifying’’ in 


preparing a song for the contest to be 
opened early in the fall. Full instrue. 
tions for entering the contest are con- 
tained on the following page. 
® 
Foreign Service for Officers 


The new policy of the War Depart- 
ment, announced on May 19, relative 
to tours of duty for Regular Army offi- 
cers has rendered it almost impossible 
to estimate within a reasonable time 
when officers may expect to go on for- 
eign service duty. It is understood 
that officers will be notified several 
months prior to the date of their sail- 
ing, as has been done in the past, in 
order that they may take advantage of 
leaves of absence. 





The Membership Committee 
of the Infantry Association 
is Composed of All the Members 





whose support we need. 





Will you not make an effort to procure one new member 
for us this month? There are non-members in your regiment 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 




















We Are After An Infantry Song! 


The Opening Contest for the Words 


The recent Song Contest conducted by the INFANTRY JouRNAL did 
not produce the song the Infantry needs, and in accordance with previous 
announcement two other contests are to be conducted. First, there will 
be a contest for the words for the song. The best three sets of words 
will be awarded prizes and they will be available and will be published 
for use in any form whatsoever by contestants in the main contest. The 
main contest, to be opened at a later date, will be for a larger prize for 
the best words and music. The principal rules of the contest will be 
somewhat similar to those of the previously conducted contest. 


Rules of the Word Contest Now Open 


1. The words suitable for an Infantry song must be original and must 
consist of three stanzas and a chorus, in any meter deemed appropriate 
by the author. 

2. Infantrymen of the Regular Army, National Guard, Organized Re- 
serves, or R. O. T. C., or anyone who has at any time served in the 
Infantry, of whatever rank, are eligible. 

3. Contest closes at noon August 15, 1925. 


4. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
Council, U. 8. Infantry Association. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to the winners of three places, provided one 
or more of the entries are declared suitable, as follows: First, $50; 
Second, $30; Third, $20. 

6. The words judged the winners become the property of the U. S. 
Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publication. 

7. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. The 
contribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding with 


the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be submitted 
with the manuscript. 


All communications on the subject should be addressed to the Infantry 
Song Word Contest, The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


ENTRY BLANK 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Word Contest for the 
Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest as 
published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. My military status is, or was, 


as follows: 





Give dates if not now in Infantry:. 
My address is as follows....................... 


Nom de plume: 




















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


Vice-President and Acting President: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE S. SIMONDS 


Secretary: 


MAJoR PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


COLONEL OTHO B. ROSENBAUM, G. S., Infantry 

COLONEL GEoRGE H. Estes, Infantry 

COLONEL GEORGE F. BALTZELL, Infantry 

COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, Infantry 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL AuGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry 
Masor LEONARD T. GeRow, Infantry 

MaJor PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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